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Editorial 


Scared Rabbits 


At the New York Regional Conference 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
Norman Thomas remarked that public- 
school teachers remind him of a “bunch of 
scared rabbits.” Certainly we must agree that 
teachers, with few exceptions, have been un- 
able to present any strong representation be- 
fore the tax-levying groups of the Nation. 
The organized interests—landowners, farm- 
ers, storekeepers, manufacturers, and the 
others—have made strong demands upon 
city councils and State legislatures, but the 
children of the Nation and the schools of the 
Nation have been represented almost not at 
all. Office of Education figures indicate that 
2,280,000 children under fifteen years of age 
are not in school. As more schools are closed 
we hear scarcely a protest. Of course, we 
must admit that individual teachers and su- 
perintendents have been effectively muzzled 
because of fear of dismissal, but why have 
we not been ingenious enough to effect a type 
of organization that will protect the individ- 
ual who might otherwise be singled out as a 
trouble maker? 

Before the depression the leadership of the 
profession was centered in the superin- 
tendents of the Nation. Just as long as things 
moved smoothly these superintendents put 
on a bold front, even as bankers and stock 
promoters, and much of their senseless pat- 
ter was taken seriously. But now they are 
not even emitting their usual gusts—in a 
very real sense many of them have sold out 


to the “tax-dodgers leagues.” We can no 
longer rely upon these administrators to fight 
our battles—they are too few in number and 
too easily “reached.” 

Labor has been able to organize so that it 
can get a respectful hearing—the individual 
workman no longer risks his job by voicing a 
grievance. Industry has been able to organ- 
ize under recently promulgated codes. These 
codes are nothing more than codperative 
agreements for the mutual protection of the 
members of the group. Midwestern farmers 
revolted, and, while there may be some ques- 
tion as to what they gained, they at least 
called forth a statement by the President of 
the United States to the effect that their in- 
terests are being looked after. We read, for 
instance, that each Iowa farm family will 
receive a money return for corn and hogs, 
in the next fourteen months, of one thousand 
two hundred forty dollars as the direct re- 
sult of the “New Deal.’” Possibly the meth- 
ods of organized labor, or the methods of 
the code makers, or the methods of the farm 
revolters would not be appropriate for the 
friends of education, but we must make 
clear to the American people just what is 
happening to a generation of children. If 
our people understand the facts and still 
wish to wreck the schools there is little that 
can be done about it, but we must be sure 
that all who are interested have the facts. 

There is considerable evidence to indi- 


2 Dante Pierce, quoted by William Hard, “Reno and 
Revolt,” Today, Vol. I, November 11, 1933, p. 22. 
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cate that many of the assaults on the schools 
are being won by a minority of the electorate 
simply because there is no effective effort to 
oppose their activities and their propaganda. 
School services have been curtailed in some 
communities where there is not even a sig- 
nificant minority in favor of such action. 
The prevailing political machines, in their 
frenzied efforts to save their own skins, have 
diverted public attention from their own in- 
competence by directing attention to the ex- 
cessive cost of education. Teachers at pres- 
ent are not equipped to fight back, but to the 
extent that we allow this condition to con- 
tinue we must agree with Mr. Thomas that 
we are a bunch of scared rabbits. 


A Program 

Few careful observers of the national 
scene would contend that Americans are 
satisfied with the product that the high 
school turns out. As long as the graduates 
were absorbed in commerce and industry no 
one could be sure that the high school was 
not doing a fairly acceptable job, but now 
that we are graduating our young people 
into the army of the unemployed, many are 
convinced that their earlier misgivings were 
entirely justified. Furthermore, Americans 
are learning to think in terms of new align- 
ments—economic, political, social—and they 
cannot understand why some effort is not 
made to work out a new deal for the schools. 
In a word, the Nation is probably better pre- 
pared to accept drastic reorganization of the 
schools now than at any time in the past. 
There is no longer the blind faith in the 
conventional plans, and without the con- 
fidence of the public we cannot hope to keep 
the schools open. But how shall we proceed? 

Let us demand that the best minds of the 
Nation, not alone among the school people, 
but also leaders in all walks of life, be in- 
vited to participate in a series of confer- 
ences—local hearings, if we may use the po- 
litical term—with the objective of getting 
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into definite form the multitude of ideas for 
the reorganization of the secondary school, 
I have in my possession abundant evidence 
that judges of juvenile courts, social work- 
ers, ministers, and business men can make 
specific suggestions of great value. Let us 
then give wide publicity to all carefully 
thought-out plans. Faculties and parent- 
teacher associations by the hundreds would 
be glad to have just such material for their 
study groups. As various phases of the new 
ideas are adopted and evaluated in practice 
we should be able to see the high schools 
of the country gradually evolving into in- 
stitutions that will command the confidence 
of the man on the street. 

A second movement that should be got 
under way at once is the listing of the names 
of the real friends of education—there must 
be at least two million of them in the coun- 
try—with the idea that the most enthusiastic 
of the lot will be available to appear before 
tax-levying groups when problems of the 
schools are discussed. A few thousand 
friends of education converging on the State 
legislature on the day the vote is taken on 
educational appropriations will do much to 
offset the effect of the lobby supported by 
the tax dodgers. A million or two letters 
filed in Washington, advocating wise par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government in the 
support of public education, would not go 
ignored. Two million articulate friends of 
education, working towards a common goal, 
will ensure a good school in each neighbor- 
hood, which, of course, means a good teacher 
for each class. 

Possibly this is no time for recriminations, 
but we should insist upon the awakening of 
our professional organizations. There are 
signs of life in the Progressive Education 
Association, and we may hope that the Na- 
tional Education Association will soon re- 
cover from its passive inertia. Even scared 


rabbits have a potential usefulness! 
F. E. L. 
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Cooperation and Orientation 


J. W. Martinson 


Eprtor’s Note: Many of the contributors to THE 
CrearinGc House are suggesting ways in which we 
may develop a new type of secondary school. Mr. 
Martinson suggests a plan of codperation with in- 
dustry. In the article by Commissioner Butterfield 
we find the suggestion for a civics curriculum for 
the marginal fifty per cent. F. E. L. 


HE cry of the “forgotten man” has been 

heard and powerful influences with nu- 
merous plans are being developed to solve 
his problems. We invite your attention to 
the problem of “forgotten youth.” They are 
the new fifty per cent now enrolled in our 
junior and senior high schools. 

During the last ten years, these retarded, 
over-age, nonacademic-minded children have 
been forced by conditions in the industrial 
world to remain in school. The liberal cur- 
riculum and differentiated program of the 
junior high school has also encouraged 
many to extend their school career into the 
higher grades. In addition to the marginal 
pupils actually enrolled in the junior high 
school, a visit to the industrial tenement dis- 
tricts will bring the school counselor face to 
face with scores of boys, familiar person- 
alities in the school a year or more ago, who 
now spend their time in favorite neighbor- 
hood hangouts. They are now over sixteen 
years of age. Even if they are minded to 
return to school, and some of them do, they 
merely swell the numbers of the marginal 
groups already enrolled. Many of the boys 
idling away their time are high-school grad- 
uates. Others have been promoted from jun- 
ior to senior high school, but have dropped 
out after various periods of limited success. 
These boys and girls who have dropped out 
of school, together with the marginal pupils 
actually enrolled in our junior and senior 
high schools, make up the marginal fifty per 
cent, our “forgotten youth.” The exact per- 


centage is not material; it would vary ac- 
cording to the community being served. 

They are loafing on the streets because 
there is not work for them in industry, and 
it is the well-considered opinion of those 
who have studied the trends in modern in- 
dustry that there will be hereafter but little 
employment for youth under eighteen years 
of age. In school we are forced to recognize 
their social and vocational orientation prob- 
lems because they tend to upset our beauti- 
ful, scientifically constructed formulas, and 
refuse to fit comfortably in the orderly ad- 
ministrative routine of the school. They con- 
stantly bob up as misfits in the school cur- 
riculum, as disturbing factors in class 
groups, as discipline cases, by absenteeism, 
by failures, and, more and more frequently 
during recent years, as juvenile-court cases. 
We must affirm that the school must adapt 
its training to meet the needs of the com- 
munity and the adjustment of youth to these 
changing times. The school cannot allow 
these children to slip out into the general 
social environment where controls and 
guidance are wholly haphazard. At present 
they are clustering in groups and incipient 
gangs, becoming susceptible to antisocial sug- 
gestions and activities. It is estimated that 
up to 20,000 such boys are now migratory 
vagrants in the United States. 

What can the school do to serve this 
group? Is it reasonable to expect that by 
changes in the school curriculum, or by dif- 
ferentiation of subject matter, the school 
will be able to compensate for the changes, 
the failures, and the irresponsibilities of the 
social order itself? Warden Lawes, in a re- 
cent article in The New York Times Maga- 
zine suggests that the school may be able to 
salvage the situation by accepting the re- 
sponsibility of supervising a larger segment 
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of the child’s time. He suggests that the 
schools should extend the hours of the 
school day, expand their plants, develop acres 
of new playground facilities, and provide 
the necessary supervision. And he adds: “If 
ours is to be a stable social order, the world, 
and particularly our government, owes its 
youth the training that will enable it to find 
its vocational sphere. The boy should be able 
to seek intelligently the job for which he is 
adapted by nature and inclination.” 

With all due respect to Warden Lawes and 
his enlightened social point of view, it seems 
to the writer that even if the schools were 
given full time and opportunity, together 
with full scope of social authority to operate 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Lawes, but 
within the limitations of the industrial and 
social order as it obtains today, with all its 
prevailing practices and conflicting ideals, 
the present social and industrial order would 
itself undo and nullify the work of the 
schools. The carefully nurtured attitudes, 
ideals, and behavior patterns indoctrinated 
by the school would soon disintegrate under 
the blight of unemployment and idleness. 

Recently, there have been some hopeful 
signs that enlightened business and indus- 
trial leaders have become aware that indus- 
try must develop a more responsible so- 
cial outlook. A socialized and humanized in- 
dustry must join with the school, the home, 
the church, the boys’ club, and other social- 
izing institutions and become helpful in the 
orientation problems of adolescent youth. To 
leave the responsibility with the school alone 
would involve a tremendous expansion of 
the school plant in buildings and equipment, 
together with the expense of supervision and 
instruction. Even the meager offerings along 
this line that the school has already devel- 
oped are now assaulted by well-organized 
propaganda and in many places the work 
has been suspended. But there is housing 
room in the overexpanded plants of our in- 
dustrial establishments; there is machinery 
and equipment of all kinds moldering away 
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in disuse ; and there are thousands of instruc. 
tors and technicians in overalls now only 
partially employed who could supervise the 
industrial orientation of not only the mar- 
ginal fifty per cent but of the entire one hun- 
dred per cent. Warden Lawes has said that 
the school is successful only where all other 
factors are helpful. The lads now forming 
incipient criminal gangs while loafing around 
their tenement hangouts could become en- 
rolled in codperative industrial curricula, de- 
veloped jointly between professional edu- 
cators, personnel experts, and the leaders of 
the codperating industries in each commn- 
nity, the whole program strictly under the 
professional control of a qualified assistant 
superintendent of schools. 

This scheme of social and vocational ori- 
entation, whether for the marginal fifty per 
cent or for the entire one hundred per cent, 
by means of codperative curricula assumes 
that our industrial leaders will develop the 
necessary vision and sense of social respon- 
sibility. There is a wide gulf between the 
business philosophy of Edward A. Filenc 
and the business philosophy of a sweatshop 
proprietor. The aims embodied in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act cut across the 
problems of the vocational adjustment of 
youth. Industrial leaders have been curious- 
ly blind and obtuse in their failure to recog- 
nize the mutuality between mass consump- 
tion and mass production; that wealth and 
prosperity are socially derived; that wages, 
profits, dividends, and other incomes are pos- 
sible only through the existence of society 
and the services rendered between groups 
and individuals in that society. If our indus- 
trial order is to be rehabilitated and stabil- 
ized, it is believed that the leaders of industry 
will have to recognize and conserve this prin- 
ciple of mutuality as basic in their operations. 
The permanence of their own prosperity de- 
pends upon it. The acceptance of this prin- 
ciple of mutuality will develop among the 
leaders of industry as this so-called depres- 
sion teaches its lessons. A socialized and hu- 
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manized capitalism will follow and the pres- 
ent dualism between school and life will be 
recognized as wasteful and intolerable. 

To inaugurate such a program of codpera- 
tive education in any community when con- 
ditions make it feasible requires a plan of 
procedure. The following outline is sug- 
gested. 

First step. A survey of the industries in 
the local community. Not every industry has 
the facilities and personnel to undertake a 
cooperative program with the school system. 
Some may be lacking the plant facilities to 
make a codperative program worth while. 
Some may be lacking in properly qualified 
personnel to assist in such a program. Our 
existing vocational-guidance departments al- 
ready have trained workers qualified to un- 
dertake such a survey. 

Second step. The arrangement of a series 
of conferences with the leaders of these in- 
dustries for the purpose of securing their 
codperation and the planning of the pro- 
gram. In the case of the Schrafft Candy 
Company, in Boston, the industry itself ini- 
tiated and developed the program under the 
guidance of its personnel director and the 
assistance of Miss Susan Ginn of the Bos- 
ton Vocational Bureau. 

It is difficult to anticipate the whole range 
of problems that these conferences would 
bring forth. The responsibility of industry, 
Almus Pater in the codperative program, 
should consist of at least the following 
things : 

1. Draw up job analyses and specifications 
for each of the major occupations in the co- 
Operating industry, including for each job 
such items as name, general description, 
physical and mental requirements, abilities 
in reading, writing, speaking, figuring, prac- 
tical science, drawing or other applied art, 
trade skill, technical knowledge, and other 
personal and special qualifications peculiar 
to each job. These jobs should be classified 
and grouped according to similarities. This 
would simplify the placement and rotation 


of cooperative students, and help in the prac- 
tical administration of the program. 

2. Establish in a systematic way informa- 
tion about the wage scale, seasonal charac- 
ter of employment, conditions of appren- 
ticeship, numbers employed, lines of promo- 
tion from job to job, factors conditioning 
promotion, etc. 

3. Set up in the plant a scientific person- 
nel department, not only for the purpose of 
the codperative program, but to do away 
with the present chaos in methods of plac- 
ing and promoting workers in industry. 

4. The codperating industry should guar- 
antee the absorption of a certain number of 
codperating students each year. 

5. Make the necessary arrangements for 
the reception, supervision, rotation, and 
progress of students within the plant. 

The responsibility of the school adminis- 
tration, Alma Mater in the codperative pro- 
gram, should consist in part of the follow- 
ing things: 

1. Before the placement of a pupil in the 
codperative curriculum, the school should 
carry him through a variety of exploratory 
tryout courses to discover and nurture his 
interests and aptitudes. The school should 
study, observe, and test the child to discover 
the pattern of his vocational disposition. 
This information is to be used in helping the 
child, his parents, and the school to decide 
the nature of his individual codperative pro- 
gram. 

2. The school administration should su- 
pervise the entire program under one admin- 
istrative direction. The development of this 
administrative control will undoubtedly in- 
volve many problems impossible to antici- 
pate in advance. Alma Mater, the school, is 
primarily interested in the conservation of 
youth and the development of the child’s 
total personality. Almus Pater, the codperat- 
ing industries, is interested primarily in pro- 
duction, sales, and profits. But this is to be 
an educational program, and not merely 
part-time employment. The benefits that Al- 
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mus Pater should expect from participation 
in the program may not appear directly and 
immediately upon his ledgers, but it is be- 
lieved that in the long run society, of which 
industry is but a function, will benefit and 
the codperating industries will reap their 
profits. 

3. The school should keep comprehensive 
cumulative records of the vocational orien- 
tation and adjustment processes of each 
child served under this program. 

4. It may be found advisable in the course 
of the development of this program to or- 
ganize special schools and new courses to 
serve the needs of advanced pupils in the co- 
Operative curriculum if the codperative ex- 
perience should demonstrate the need for 
special types of training. The senior-high- 
school program of studies would gradually 
be weaned away from the liberal-arts tradi- 
tion and liberated from the mortgage held 
by the old classical academy. 

The junior high school, with probably one 
grade added, will be the heart of the codp- 
erative program. Its general set-up will be 
much as it functions today with greater 
range in its activities and guidance respon- 
sibilities. It will become the orienting insti- 
tution between the life of childhood and the 
adult life of a machine civilization. It is dur- 
ing the junior-high-school years that the 
child comes to the period in his development 
when this type of program is needed. From 
the exploratory courses given by the school 
the child acquires some skill in handling 
tools and machines, and the school follows 
up and supervises the child’s progress in the 
codperating industries until vocational ad- 


justment is as nearly complete as the re- 
sources of the community allow. 

Probably the most difficult part of the 
entire program will be the recognition and 
acceptance of responsibility. The plan is sug- 
gested in recognition of the fact that the 
school is only one educational institution in 
society, and so far as social and vocational 
adjustment of youth to machine civilization 
is concerned, the present academic offerings 
do not meet the needs of the situation, 
Our means and methods in school are 
through vicarious experiences and activities, 
and our objectives are too idealistic. They 
are not actual and practical. To the average 
boy and girl of this marginal fifty per cent 
in one of our classes in the Study of Occu- 
pations, for example, we try to give the ab- 
stract formulas for the ways and means of 
vocational adjustment. We cannot give, ex- 
cept in superficial and diluted form, the sub- 
stance of actual contact and participation. 
We give instruction in the theoretical tech- 
nique of choosing an occupation, prepar- 
ing for it, entering it, and making progress 
in it, but little or no practical application of 
that technique under the actual conditions 
in the world of work. The average child of 
this marginal fifty per cent has a very weak 
digestive apparatus for abstract knowledge 
and principles. They are usually realists and 
direct learners. The result very often is that 
our guidance programs, restricted as they 
are for the most part within the school en- 
vironment and the limited scope of school 
activities, have promoted the acquisition of 
knowledge but not the acquisition of under- 
standing and application. 








The New Fifty Per Cent 


E. W. Butterfield 


Eprtor’s Note: Commissioner Butterfield, of Con- 
necticut, is one conspicuous example of an ad- 
ministrator who has not sold out to the “tax-dodg- 
ers leagues.” He plans to care for pupils with 
1.Q.’s as low as 70. What a disappointment his 
plan will be to the “back-to-the-fundamentals” 
group! F. E. L. 


N A CENTURY the God who tests nations 
has given America three well-nigh im- 
possible problems. 

It has had to reshape the physical face of a 
continent to make it a fit home for a highly 
organized civilization. It has had to change 
a great people from an isolated agricultural 
to a complex industrial form of living. It 
has had to make a unified society from di- 
verse racial stocks, by nature antagonistic 
and differing in origin, language, ideals, cus- 
toms, and degrees of culture. These three 
problems have been simultaneous. 

History fails to show another great nation 
tested in this triple way that has survived, 
but with us the continent has been won, the 
industrial revolution has run its course, and 
we no longer need to Americanize each 
other. It may well be that in spite of the 
turmoil of the present year are entering upon 
a period of relative social stability, and the 
question must be answered, “How may the 
daily lives and labors of countless individuals 
combine to form the life of a great nation?” 

Let us consider the occupations of our 
people. 

WE CALL THEM PROFESSIONS 


In any large city and in any State we find 
thousands who are occupied, as clergymen, 
religious and social workers, as lawyers, doc- 
tors, and dentists; as nurses and dietitians; 
as editors, writers, and librarians; as teach- 
ers; as engineers, chemists and physicists; 
as bankers and insurance solicitors ; as wom- 
en of leisure in homes of cultural ideals or 


in homes institutionalized by the presence 
of servants. All of these occupations and 
many others we call by the common name, 
professions. 

These occupations differ from others in 
that they require rigorous and prolonged 
preparation which may be postponed till the 
close of the period of secondary education ; 
that is, till after the eighteenth year. Of all 
our people nearly twenty-five per cent are 
occupied in the professions and the profes- 
sions are very much overcrowded. 


WE CALL THEM TRADES 


If we continue our house-to-house can- 
vass, we find other thousands who are occu- 
pied as automobile, aircraft, or marine 
mechanics; as painters; as machinists and 
silversmiths ; as plumbers, steamfitters, and 
welders, as artisans in the building trades; 
as cooks and waitresses; as barbers and 
beauty-parlor workers ; as stenographers, ac- 
countants, and cashiers; as farmers and 
stock breeders. All of these occupations and 
many others we call by the common name, 
trades. 

These occupations differ from others in 
that they require rigorous and prolonged 
training which may be given during the sec- 
ondary-school period and may be concluded 
by the eighteenth year. Of all of our people, 
close to twenty-five per cent are occupied in 
the trades and the trades are very much 
overcrowded. 


WE CALL THEM JOBS 

When we tabulate the results of our enu- 
meration of all the occupations of all the 
people, we find that many more thousands 
are occupied as truck and bus drivers; as 
streetcar conductors and railroad employ- 
ees; as firemen, policemen, mailmen; as 
street cleaners; as salesmen; and grocery 
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clerks and delivery men; as gas-house 
workers, firemen, and janitors; as proprie- 
tors of small stores; as workers with auto- 
matic machinery in factories ; as laundry and 
institutional employees; as salesgirls in 
stores; and in housework as servants or 
homemakers, All of these occupations and 
many others we call by the common name, 
jobs. 

These occupations differ from others in 
that a deferred preparation is not necessary 
and a prolonged and rigorous training at the 
secondary-school level is neither called for 
nor, due to the smallness of interested 
groups, economically feasible. Of all of our 
people over fifty per cent are occupied in 
the jobs and the jobs are very much over- 
crowded. 


THE THREE ARE EQUAL 


Leaders of thought and opinion should de- 
clare to us whenever we are within the influ- 
ence of their voices or pens, and until we 
have learned the statements to the point of 
acceptance, that jobs are as necessary, as 
honorable, as satisfying, and frequently as 
remunerative as either professions or trades. 

Since the purpose of the public schools 
is to adjust the individual to the life of the 
nation, we may conclude that secondary edu- 
cation has three very definite assignments, 
and with careful distinction I shall use three 
words, prepare, train, educate. 

1. It must prepare twenty-five per cent of our 
young people for professional specialization. 

2. It must train twenty-five per cent of our 
young people for the skilled trades. 

3. It must educate fifty per cent of our young 
people for the life of one who holds a job. 

For those who are to enter the professions 
the secondary school has a fixed program. 
The college is the next step ; the school learns 
what the college wants and then prepares for 
college. The requirements are so exacting 
that for these pupils definite educational 
courses must be incidental. It is a course 
of preparation. 

For those who are to enter the trades the 
trade school or vocational high school has 


an immediate objective. It sets before each 
pupil the standards of a specific trade and 
then trains him in the skills that are essential 
to fine workmanship. 

For those who are to make the jobs their 
occupation both deferred preparation and 
training in specific skills are of lesser im- 
portance. The emphasis is not upon the 
thirty-six hours a week which the occupa- 
tion requires but upon the seventy-six hours 
of individual and social adjustment which 
constitute the real life of the worker. 

The progressive readjustments of the in- 
dividual to meet the fixed conventions and 
changing modes we may well call education 
and the stability and progress of our Repub- 
lic rests upon the education of the jobhold- 
ers. That we still may be agreed, may I point 
out that when we learned the limitations of 
the heirloom doctrine of formal discipline, 
the belief that academic courses were best 
for all lost its potency. In a similar way the 
very common assumption that all who are 
not preparing for college should receive spe- 
cific vocational training, that is, should ac- 
quire the skills of a single trade, is fallacious, 

In our complex industrial organization at 
least a majority will, all their working days, 
either service an automatic machine or will 
themselves be a cam in the machinelike or- 
ganizations of some unit of production or 
distributions. As an illustration, that ninety 
per cent of the employees in a great silk mill 
in three weeks or three months become mas- 
ters of their machines or their task and fur- 
ther increase in efficiency is impossible. 

For the first time the secondary school is 
given the opportunity, unhampered by col- 
lege preparation or by trade training, to edu- 
cate large groups for the actual life that 
they are living and are destined to live. We 
are to educate for jobs, humble, satisfying, 
remunerative jobs. 


THE NEW FIFTY PER CENT 


In the last ten years the high-school en- 
rollment has kept pace with the increase in 
population and then has doubled. It is not 
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necessary at this time to trace the cause, ex- 
cept to say that the increase has a social and 
economic basis. Industry has developed to 
the point where it can nv longer profitably 
employ infant, child, or immature labor. So- 
ciety, as represented by parents, has reached 
a new plateau of school objectives, compara- 
ble to that reached at the time of the educa- 
tional revival one hundred years ago. It said 
then that common education should go to 
the fourteenth year or fifteenth year. It says 
now that it shall go to the sixteenth or sev- 
enteenth or eighteenth year. This movement 
is not a deliberate compliment to the high 
schools; it is more elemental than that. It 
represents economic need and family ideal- 
ism. The movement is a permanent one. 

At the present time less than one fourth 
of our adult people have had postelemertary 
education. A generation from now three 
fourths will have had the equivalent of one 
to four high-school years. 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


By 1880 the battle between the private 
and the public secondary schools had been 
won by the latter and as the Goth clothed 
himself in the garments of the slain senator 
so the high school stripped the academic 
body and came forth completely garbed in 
toga, tunic, and other insignia of ancient 
culture. It gained semesters, deans and caps 
and gowns but it lost some individuality and 
some freedom of motion. 

Its aim was neither education nor train- 
ing. It was preparation for college. From 
that time to this the academic high school 
has made college preparation, that is, the 
fundamental preparation of the twenty-five 
per cent whose occupation is to be found in 
the professions, its specific task. It has done 
the work well and the college and profes- 
sional school has carried it to conclusion. 
The result is what we expect, devoted as 
we are to the curve of normal distribution. 
Three fifths of professional men and women 
are of good competence; one fifth are emi- 
nent in some degree; and one fifth are the 


lawyers who lose our cases, the dentists who 
spoil our teeth, and the teachers who teach 
when they have ceased to learn. 


THE VOCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By 1900 the apprenticeship system in office 
and factory had failed and public education 
began to train for the skilled trades. In our 
cities special trade schools for the training 
of artisans were established; in our towns, 
with Federal aid, schools arose for the 
training of skilled farmers and skilled home- 
makers. The academic high school added vo- 
cational departments for similar training and 
in a notable way the high school took over 
commercial training; i.e., the preparation of 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and account- 
ants. 

All of this work has been fairly well done. 
The supply of school-trained apprentices is 
approaching the demand in many of the 
skilled trades and in the field of commerce 
we are training far in excess of any possi- 
bility of employment. 

As to results we are not far from a nor- 
mal distribution of skill and ability. Three 
fifths of our stenographers, plumbers, and 
printers can be depended on for standard 
work generously given; one fifth are gen- 
iuses in diagnosis and masters in execution ; 
and one fifth can never cut our hair twice 
alike, nor turn our dictation into accepted 
English clearly expressed, nor take the body 
squeaks out of our car. 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


As we carry forward our new task—the 
education of those who hold jobs and live 
at the same time—we are to expect no great- 
er degree of success. One fifth will carry 
their services to the point of general distribu- 
tion ; three fifths will be happy in their horses, 
will be good citizens, and will have wide and 
deep group and individual interests ; and one 
fifth in ceaseless dissatisfaction with them- 
selves will periodically march on Washing- 
ton. 

The new fifty per cent that has come into 
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the secondary schools varies greatly in schol- 
arly ability but, as a whole, is not character- 
ized by high psychological intelligence. The 
intelligence quotient will probably average 
slightly under 100, and may be as low as 70. 
The majority of the pupils will be in the 
fourth, third, and second scholastic quartiles, 
though some very dull students have always 
been prone to choose the college preparatory 
courses. There will be a very wide variation 
in manual intelligence and in social interests 
and aptitudes. In this group will be superior 
ballplayers, clever actors, artists, and musi- 
cians and there will be many highly favored 
in social graces, with pleasing personalities, 
industrious habits, and the genius for codp- 
erative work. This means that the social in- 
telligence of the group will be fully as high 
as that of those preparing for college. 

For these pupils the junior high school 
offers much. The senior high school offers 
very little. The common method has been the 
organization of a high-school college cur- 
riculum and a commercial curriculum and 
then the introduction for pupils not psycho- 
logically minded of a general curriculum 
that has no clear objective, but which per- 
mits pupils to take in diluted form certain 
courses required of those who are in college 
or office preparation. The new fifty per cent 
does not need abstract science nor mathe- 
matics of the formalized type. It needs 
courses designed for the form of intelligence 
which it possesses and for the life which it 
now lives and will continue to live. 

We may summarize the secondary situa- 
tion in this way. 

The academic curriculum is for those who 
would make the preparation necessary for 
college courses and for entrance into the 
professional pursuits. The commercial, vo- 
cational, or trade-school curricula are for 
those who by strict and prolonged training 
would prepare to render skilled personal, 
clerical, or mechanical service in some spe- 
cialized field. The needed civic curriculum is 
for pupils who will maintain homes and 
carry on the mechanical, commercial, social, 
and domestic activities of ordinary life. 


From this it will be seen that this curricu- 
lum differs fundamentally from the others. 
They are vocational, as they train or prepare 
for an ultimate and definite occupation. This 
is cultural for its purpose is not preparation 
nor training, but immediate living and de- 
velopment. In the construction of work for 
these pupils the basal thought is not, What 
do the colleges require? nor, What can the 
schools as now organized offer? but, What 
education does the ordinary citizen need for 
ordinary life? 


A CIVIC CURRICULUM FOR THE FIFTY PER CENT 


That every high school should continue 
to prepare its twenty-five per cent for col- 
lege and to train its twenty-five per cent for 
the occuptions of special skill is a fundamen- 
tal obligation, but the old general curricu- 
lum, or curriculum of discard, under what- 
ever name, should entirely disappear and 
there should emerge a Civic Curriculum, 
distinct from the beginning and equal to the 
others in dignity and in value. 

In the organization of the secondary- 
school offering in civic education five stand- 
ards may be declared: 

1. The curriculum.must be clearly defined 
and separate from .. e others. In the matter 
of administration it is necessary that there 
be a separate school organization or separate 
high-school department. Otherwise the tra- 
ditional assumption that the high school is 
for preparation, an assumption valid in the 
older curricula, will vitiate the fundamental 
principle of education for living and devel- 
opment. A civic curriculum will fail if it is 
composed of emasculated courses organized 
to give relief to those who cannot carry prep- 
aration to lingual completion or training to 
vocational mastery. It will fail if it is used 
as a dumping ground for pupils who cause 
the teacher of Latin and of stenography to 
despair. Each curriculum must continue to 
nourish its own dull pupils. 

2. The curriculum is designed so that the 
diligent child of ordinary ability can carry 
it on without unwholesome mental strain. 
In the traditional high school this is not the 
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case. From these schools the cane and ferule 
have disappeared; but disciplinary assign- 
ments, passing marks, honor societies, stand- 
ards which few can reach, scholastic demer- 
its, and many other representatives of the 
early dunce cap have control and keep many 
high-school pupils as uncomfortable as those 
who in former days were chastized by a 
flogging master. 

To avoid argument I am ready to admit 
that all of this and more is necessary and 
even commendable in preparatory classes, 
but if education is life and development, psy- 
chological or physical strain can but defeat 
the basal purpose. Ideally, pupils in the civic 
curriculum should be as busy, as happy, as 
interested, as codperative as are the best 
citizens in the republic of our dreams. 

Periodically the preparatory high school 
goes through the experience called “raising 
the standards” i.e., the teachers deliberately 
make the work harder for the pupils. This 
process does not affect the linguistically bril- 
liant pupil; for him one assignment is as 
easy as another. It does not affect the mental 
Houdinis ; i.e., the pupils who combine close 
class attention and pleasant ways, with a 
mysterious ability to guess what is in the 
mind of the teacher o ‘examiner. But the 
larger group, those who already to the best 
of their ability are complying with all school 
requirements, are driven to longer hours, to 
less content, to a general feeling of worry 
and personal dissatisfaction that makes nor- 
mal education a less certain process. A sadist, 
I believe, is one who takes personal satisfac- 
tion in causing others to suffer. Perhaps we 
may say that “raising the standard” when 
inflicted by a school faculty is an example 
of intellectual sadism. 

The civic curriculum does not depend 
upon artificial units, and major and minor 
subjects, since the requirement is education 
in process rather than education in comple- 
tion. Since pupils vary in capacities and at- 
tributes there should be a liberality in sub- 
ject selection impossible in the traditional 
Preparatory course. Though this curriculum 
is not designed for college preparation yet 
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many colleges are alert to discover youth 
of high capacity but unconventional school- 
ing and for pupils there should be the pos- 
sibility of transfer to preparatory courses 
when this is desirable. 

3. In this curriculum all required work for 
pupils and teachers should be done in school 
hours. For this a seven-and-one-half-hour 
school day should be provided; i.e., 8:30 to 
4:00, this to include lunch, social, and recrea- 
tional periods which are made a part of a day 
of educational living. School plans for this 
curriculum should discourage homework be- 
yond one-half hour per pupil and one hour 
per teacher, since this is a day of educa- 
tional activity and it should not be longer 
than the father’s day of mechanical work, or 
the sister’s day of commercial employment. 

In the academic curriculum for high- 
school pupils the assignment of homework 
—doubtless for them a necessary, desirable, 
and praiseworthy procedure—makes a day’s 
work longer, harder, and more exacting than 
that of any employed member of the family, 
and is equalled only by the day’s work of 
the house mother. 

In general, all periods should be codpera- 
tive work periods for teachers and pupils 
together and sufficient in time for all re- 
quirements. In this curriculum pupils may 
live normally and think as they study. It is 
evident that these classes must be separate 
from those whose aim is academic or voca- 
tional preparation. 

4. Teachers for this curriculum must have 
special training and guidance. From the be- 
ginning the high-school policy has been one 
of selection and exclusion. The aim here is 
educational development for all pupils. Fail- 
ure will come if the work is given to ex- 
perienced teachers whose ideals are academic 
and whose success has been mediocre. Suc- 
cess is possible with young teachers even 
though academically trained provided that 
they have constant and insistent supervision. 

However, the rehabilitation for these 
schools of teachers trained to deal with the 
subject rather than with the scholar is but 
a temporary expedient. Therefore, a full 
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course of teacher preparation with the civic 
curriculum as a specialty is needed, and 
every State in some one or more of its teach- 
ers colleges should forthwith set itself to the 
task. Students of teaching should be selected 
who are competent for generous participa- 
tion in the liberal life of the new century 
and trained for a new type of school work 
and for a new conception of the breadth of 
the secondary field. 

Nor is that all. The superintendent and 
principal must guide and direct without ceas- 
ing, or else adequately trained teachers will 
soon take the easier way with the result that 
mastery of names, definitions, and symbols 
will replace development in living and in 
function. 

5. The cost for this curriculum. Now for 
a ray of sunlight. These pupils are already 
in our schools and it costs no more to teach 
the new subjects than the old. In fact the 
college preparatory course, due to small 
classes, and vocational classes, due to expen- 
sive equipment, are particularly expensive. 
It costs no more to teach participatory use 
of the violin than to teach laboratory chem- 
istry ; no more to teach functional taxation 
than ancient history. The whole matter is 
one of educational organization and not one 
of financial expenditure. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSES FOR THE NEW 
FIFTY PER CENT 


The ordinary citizen for ordinary life 
needs three characteristics: social adapta- 
tion; many and broad interests; and the 
ideals and habits of good citizenship. 

Let us study, then, the day of the ordinary 
citizen. He works at his job six or eight 
hours; he sleeps eight hours; and he lives 
not less than eight hours more. His school 
courses should take cognizance of this fact, 
and the school courses for his curriculum 
may be five in number. 

1. The world goes on (Reading). The 
common citizen—whether he be in age 14-18 
or 18-70—for an hour or more each day 
reads the daily paper or a magazine of the 


type of the Literary Digest, The Saturday 
Evening Post, or others. To a lesser extent 
he reads biographies, books of travel, and 
modern dramas. He writes and receives let- 
ters. He never reads Macaulay, or Thack- 
eray, or the Atlantic Monthly. He never 
writes an essay, but he reads the essays of 
Brisbane and Will Rogers. His reading is 
largely history; i.e., he reads to know how 
the world goes on. 

Therefore, for the ordinary citizen (and 
I have nothing but praise for Sesame and 
Lilies, The Essays of Elia, Rhetorical Analy- 
sis and 2,000 Word Themes for college 
preparation), the school aim should be not 
to skim the impossible but to read more 
pages in these ordinary publications, with 
more interest and with better understanding. 
Some pupils will go little beyond the comic 
strip and the news items and the romances 
of Hollywood; but others will read The 
Forum and Robert Frost and will reread 
Gilbert and Sullivan. My first subject then 
would be reading, that is, common reading 
by which common people carry forward their 
education. 

2. Our neighbors (Social Science). Our 
ordinary citizen will spend time each day in 
family or individual purchases. He will bor- 
row money or make bank deposits. He will 
pay rent or his taxes and he will vote. All 
these are but modern devices that permit the 
individual to fit himself into a compact so- 
ciety. This school study should emphasize the 
family budget, the family insurance policy, 
and the analysis of the tax bill not as an im- 
position but as a payment for joint services, 
for insurance or for investment. This course 
should be as concrete as the home and neigh- 
borhood problems, and may be as extensive 
as are human relations. In this work the 
new school texts in the social sciences are of 
the utmost value. For some this study of 
ourselves and our neighbors will lead to biol- 
ogy, heredity, economics, and sociology, but 
with or without formal nomenclature, it will 
aim to inculcate good citizenship. 

The college preparatory pupil does not 
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need much history, but what he has must be 
chronological and must begin with Kronos 
and continue at least to as recent a date as 
476 a.p. Our pupils need social science daily, 
a study which is inversely chronological ; 
i.e., which begins with the here and now and 
goes as far and as wide as do human inter- 
ests. 

3. The physical home (Science). The 
ordinary citizen and her husband will spend 
hours each day and week with the mechani- 
cal equipment of the home and community. 
If the control and use of the domestic 
vacuum cleaner leads to a general knowledge 
of motors and electricity it is a desirable, 
though not a necessary outcome. The courses 
are designed to give a real knowledge of our 
inanimate servants, friends, and associates. 

The machines of the home, the machines 
of the community, the automobile, the con- 
struction and equipment of the home are 
ready subdivisions. Every child in our high 
school will drive a car before he passes his 
twenty-first birthday. To him the machine is 
of absorbing interest. This is our opportunity 
as teachers. 

For the college preparatory student it is 
highly essential that physics and chemistry 
be thoroughly taught, including the names of 
the elements and the immaculate phrasing of 
all physical laws yet revealed; and it is de- 
sirable that after the subjects have been mas- 
tered the laws should be shown responsible 
for one or two practical illustrations as the 
Hoover Dam or perhaps the Gyroscope. 

For the common citizen it is more neces- 
sary that she know and love her kitchen 
range and her electric lights, and that 
through their aids as servants she make a 
house a home, than that she know the lineage 
and the names of their remote fireside an- 
cestors, whether Cro-Magnon chipped flint, 
distaff of Penelope, or Priscilla Alden’s 
spinning wheel. 

Most important then as a school subject 
for these pupils is science as it is made mani- 
fest in our physical homes. 

4. Satisfying ideals (Art). Our ordinary 


citizen spends an hour or more a day in 
playing on his banjo or saxophone, in train- 
ing his dog or trimming his lawn, in rear- 
ing roses or pigeons. On the many satisfying 
ideals which we call art, he should spend 
even more time than now. 

Since for all citizens many and broad in- 
terests lead to communal satisfactions, edu- 
cation should give every one the personal 
satisfaction of some musical instrument, and 
of some form of artistic production. It 
should lead all to the ideals of propriety 
which appear in beautiful lawns, gardens, 
living rooms, in dress and in a persoral ap- 
plication of beauty culture. Every pupil 
should master the typewriter. Few need to 
study shorthand. 

Every high-school girl now spends an hour 
a day on the care, improvement, and adorn- 
ment of her face and figure, and will con- 
tinue to do this throughout her whole life. 
Too frequently she makes a mess of it. If 
the school can make her a more skillful artist, 
it makes her more certain of home happi- 
ness, and it improves the appearance of so- 
ciety. I am entirely serious; by laboratory 
practice, by club idealism, and by the ex- 
ample of artistic teachers, I should deliber- 
ately aid femininity to approach the ideals 
that masculinity wants. 

It is to be regretted, of course, that many 
exhausted by rigorous courses in mathe- 
matics or in languages taught as “linguages,” 
must enter college with few interests, few 
enthusiasms, and few skills, even in so per- 
sonal a matter as facial adornment. But who 
will say that for college graduates a mastery 
of the nomenclature of algebra is not more 
satisfying than mere physical harmony ? 

In the school which we would organize, 
however, art would be a major subject; i.¢., 
the establishment of satisfying ideals. 

The last division of my curriculum would 
be the following. 

5. The joy of living (Recreation). For 
ordinary men and women happiness comes 
each day in the music of the radio, in the 
drama of the moving picture, in bridge, in 
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golf, and in baseball, in dancing, in the social 
adjustment which we call etiquette and good 
behavior. 

If citizens are to play bridge and golf, 
they have greater happiness if they know 
the amenities of the game. If families are to 
go to the movies, they need knowledge and 
discriminating taste. Appreciation and par- 
ticipation prolong and intensify our satis- 
factions. 

The high school in its academic curriculum 
must, of course, ignore the activities by which 
men and women recreate themselves, worn 
and soiled by the labor of each day, since it 
must devote itself fully to the essentials; i.e., 
the committing to memory of the proper an- 
swers to all questions propounded in the last 
ten years by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 

In the prolonged school day that we pro- 
pose for the Civic Curriculum, there will be 
time to teach or to instill or to enjoy the 
essentials of cultured life. These essentials 
today include bridge and golf, dancing and 
the movies. 

THE PROGRAM 


Ideally for this curriculum I should divide 
a long school day with its luncheon and 
recreation activities into five extended teach- 
ing and learning periods and this I should do 
for every day and every week of the six 
years that constitute the secondary school. 

Each day each pupil would be studying or 
living or working successively in five dif- 
ferent fields. Traditionally the subjects 
might be called reading, social science, recre- 
ation, art, and physical science. 

Concretely there might be on this day an 
hour and a half devoted to the history re- 
lated in the morning paper, to the life story 
of President Roosevelt, and to the poetry 
page of the Literary Digest. A second period 
on this day might be given to Rugg’s Social- 
Science Course, Book Four, and to a study 
of the local city’s experience in dealing with 
unemployment. A third period might be one 
where teachers and pupils together made 


lunch a social function. They also might per- 
fect themselves in the steps of a new dance 
or any other as good physical activity, and in 
smaller groups they might carry forward 
their enthusiasm for stamp collecting, or puz- 
zle designing, or dahlia culture. I should be 
disappointed if each pupil did not emerge 
from the six years with six distinct skills or 
vital interests or, if you please, hobbies. 

A fourth prolonged period might have for 
its aim that every pupil be graduated with 
a participatory interest and affection for one 
musical instrument, that he be able to create 
beauty in at least one form and to see it in 
other manifestations. Definitely, on this day, 
the class might be at the Agassiz museum 
studying with a teacher and the curator rock 
specimens of their locality with their his- 
torical story. Finally, there might be an hour 
and a half when the study of a general sci- 
ence text together with other printed ma- 
terial would conclude and unify knowledge 
gained of the sewer system of the town or 
city. In the midst of this period I should 
hope that an unscheduled rainbow would 
make possible a synthesis of art and litera- 
ture and science. 

I am convinced that such a program ade- 
quately taught would be for thousands of 
pupils more educational than any attempt to 
meet elusive academic and traditional stud- 
ies. It would aid them to live more fully and 
happily. 

OUR ADVENTURE 


To every generation in our educational 
dynasty comes the opportunity for one su- 
preme adventure. This is ours. 

The new fifty per cent is in our schools. 
It awaits education and ours is the oppor- 
tunity to educate in common schools the com- 
mon boys and girls who are to become the 
common workers, parents and citizens, who 
are to vote the common taxes, elect the com- 
mon mayors and legislators, and make the 
common America which they and our chil- 
dren will jointly possess. 

This is our job. 











Recognition of Usage in Teaching 
of Language 


Fred G. Walcott 


Eprror’s Note: The purists in language teaching 
are having an increasingly difficult time as the 
marginal fifty per cent, about whom Dr. Butter- 
field and Mr. Martinson have written, take up 
more and more of the time of the high-school 
teacher. Mr. Walcott, of the University High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, rather calmly ac- 
cepts the inevitable development. 
F. E. L. 


HE MANY Curriculum studies in language 

which have attempted to establish a 
consistent classroom practice based actu- 
ally upon the occurrence of error have for 
the most part fallen into a false theory in 
the interpretation of their data. They have 
assumed that the most time and energy 
should be spent in combatting those “errors” 
which occur most frequently and which seem 
to be most widely distributed throughout the 
various sections of the country. For exam- 
ple, Betz and Marshall state in their study 
of language errors in the third grade at Kan- 
sas City: “If these, once more, are the errors 
that the children make, then the lessons that 
will tend to correct these mistakes, and the 
drills that will prevent their occurrence are 
the lessons and the drills that should form 
the backbone of all language teaching. They 
should be regarded as the minimum essen- 
tials of the course, and should receive the 
emphasis throughout the grades.”? The same 
principle is stated conversely by Sears and 
Diebel in their study of errors among Cin- 
cinnati children, grades three to eight, in- 
clusive: “An error made less than 10 times 
among 1,378 children should hardly be con- 
sidered chronic, nor would it be just to the 
large majority not making the error to be 





1 Annette Betz and Esther Marshall, “Grammar Based 
on Errors,” English Journal, Vol. 5, September 1916, p. 
500. 
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forced to learn a rule providing for its cor- 
rection.””? 

The principle of language usage as the 
determining factor in questions of correct- 
ness is now too generally accepted to require 
defense; and yet that principle is ignored 
entirely or more often actually reversed by 
such deductions as have been quoted above. 
A very conclusive evidence of actual and 
practical usage is to be found in the exten- 
sive group of curriculum studies summarized 
by W. W. Charters.* Here again, however, 
the concluding comments imply no disposi- 
tion towards acceptance because of the great 
frequency and universality of the “errors” 
discovered ; they seem, rather, to express the 
utility of such investigations as bases for 
planning a concerted attack upon the very 
“errors” which appear most extensively.‘ 

We may infer from these various conclu- 
sions that, as far as classroom theory is con- 
cerned, actual language usage carries no 
self-justification at all; and that language 
teachers almost universally conceive their 
duty to be the resisting and discouraging of 
such usage wherever it violates the arbitrary 
standards of the purists. 

Such a position indicates clearly the colos- 


® Isabel Sears and Amelia Diebel, “A Study of the 
Common Mistakes in Pupils’ Oral English,” Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. 17, September 1916, pp. 49-50. 

® Werrett Wallace Charters, “Minimum Essentials in 
Elementary Language and Grammar,” Sixteenth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
pp. 85-110. 

*A notable exception occurs in the recent study by 
Sterling A. Leonard, Current English Usage, published 
for the National Council of Teachers of English. Because 
the present paper will presume to discover historical pat- 
terns of language change as they seem to operate in 
current usage, whereas the Leonard monograph attempts, 
rather, to establish reliable opinions in regard to disputable 
forms, the present writer has preferred neither to enforce 
nor to demonstrate conformity between the two. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they seem to be generally in agreement. 
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sal undertaking the schools have quite un- 
wisely assumed. The historical development 
of language, we know, follows certain clear- 
ly perceptible tendencies ; language changes, 
which may be as active and persistent today 
as heretofore, have usually fallen into a few 
distinct patterns. Any attempt to arrest the 
natural development of these patterns, in- 
trenched as they always are in the living, 
current speech of the people, must appear 
predestined to almost inevitable failure. A 
practical instance may suffice. Of the eight 
categories into which Sears and Diebel 
classify their errors, only one, that of mis- 
pronunciations, shows any appreciable de- 
cline whatsoever, during the six years of 
attempted school discipline.’ 

Futility of effort should be one of the 
guiding principles in curriculum revision. 
Before the schools can hope to justify their 
vast expenditures of time and effort in at- 
tempts to eradicate the so-called language 
errors, they need to anticipate with some de- 
gree of scientific exactness the probability 
of successful achievement. In language 
teaching such anticipation can never be pos- 
sible except through an understanding of 
the historical development of the language 
patterns involved. 

Before we make any positive generaliza- 
tions upon the basis of such facts, however, 
there is another point of view which should 
be very carefully considered. Our schools 
must by their very nature represent a sub- 
stantial conservatism. In the first place, they 
are administered by educated people, who 
are likely to attach some importance to the 
fields they have mastered and to the skills 
by virtue of which they maintain their posi- 
tion and earn their livelihood. These accom- 
plishments are, moreover, likely to hold for 
them an exaggerated value because of the 
aesthetic enjoyment their more complete 
mastery affords. Most teachers have been 
probably attracted to these fields in the first 
place because they themselves have, often 


5 Op. cit., pp. 50-51. 


throughout their entire educational careers, 
enjoyed special, inherent abilities in them, 
To impose these “enjoyments” upon others 
seems to be the most natural thing in the 
world, and the resistance or failure of the 
student has often been looked upon as in- 
dicative of a cultural inferiority which 
should result in his exclusion from the 
course or even from the school. In this re- 
spect teachers of communicative skills have 
sometimes been among the chief offenders, 

The attitude of these educated people may 
be often thus unreasonable, but in the con- 
duct of the world’s affairs it is most certainly 
a power to be reckoned with. In a measure, 
too, their position can be justified. The aim 
of education is primarily to prepare for suc- 
cessful living, and certainly one of the great- 
est assets one could acquire for this purpose 
would be the ability to speak the language 
of the socially successful group.® 

But in many particulars the language of 
this successful group quite often falls below 
the arbitrary standards of the purists, 
Among the vast majority of these people 
there may be found many well-established 
usages which, while violating the purists’ 
standards, are found to be closely in accord 
with the live patterns of language change. 
It is upon such facts as these that we should 
base our program in the teaching of school 
language. Our business as teachers is to de- 
termine these established and even divided 
usages, so that we may intelligently abandon 
our futile attempts to resist the scientifically 
acceptable, and expend our full energy in 
rooting out the less frequent though obvious- 
ly more flagrant errors which the successful 
group does not countenance. 

The principles of language development 
which we need to consider are few and sim- 
ple. They may be outlined as follows: Sen- 


*The terms socially successful and socially accept- 
able are most unfortunate in their obviously undemocratic 
implications. There seem to be, however, no other satis 
factory ways to designate those classes of people who in 
the conduct of the world’s affairs enjoy the security and 
influence which we rightfully associate with successful 
living. 
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tence meaning in English has always tended 
to depend less and less upon word form— 
that is, upon inflections—and to express it- 
self by means of word order, or the relative 
position of the words in the sentence. Our 
English nouns have now lost practically all 
of their inflections, except the s in plurals 
and the ’s in the possessive. Pronouns still 
retain the dative-accusative forms me, us, 
him, her, them, and whom; the absolute and 
attributive forms of the possessive, our, ours, 
his, her, hers, its, their, theirs, and whose; 
and the demonstratives this, these, and those. 
Verbs have lost all number except in the 
third person singular, and their tense inflec- 
tions have for the most part tended towards 
the two-form (regular) type. 

Another substitute for the old inflections 
has been the developing use of function 
words, many of which have accordingly 
shifted their own original meanings or have 
degenerated to no meaning at all. An over- 
whelming proportion of our old genitives, 
for instance, are now expressed by means of 
the preposition. We no longer say the table’s 
top, but rather the top of the table. The old 
dative has come to be expressed by means 
of to and for, or by word order. Function 
words—we commonly cail them auxiliaries 
—have also supplanted the original verb- 
tense inflections. 

Now if one will take the time to investigate 
the several curriculum studies mentioned, he 
will find that many of the so-called errors 
listed fall in with these very tendencies to- 
wards change. If it can be shown that such 
changes have already made their way into 
the usage of the socially successful class, 
then by all means we should abandon our 
stupid efforts to resist their adoption and 
devote our time to discouraging others less 
acceptable. 

Most of the investigations are difficult to 
analyze specifically because of the grouping 
together of several errors into one category. 
For this reason no proportional exceptions 
can be ascertained; but very apparent re- 
ductions in the total quantity of errors may, 


nevertheless, be suggested. Betz and Mar- 
shall, for instance, found that two per cent 
of all language errors are represented by 
the wrong case of the predicate nominative 
(Jt is me.)* This form is certainly common 
among the socially accepted group; it also 
follows the common pattern of word order 
—that is, substantives following the verb 
tend to fall into the objective case. Sears 
and Diebel find Jt was me occurring thirty- 
six times.* The objective form whom is men- 
tioned specifically in the Kansas City course 
of study, a course built upon the “errors” 
revealed by the Charters-Miller investiga- 
tion, as needing special emphasis.* Its viola- 
tion by the substitution of the nominative 
form who is a clear instance of the operation 
of the word-order pattern. This relative or 
interrogative pronoun, coming as it does at 
the beginning of its clause, quite automati- 
cally falls into the nominative. The pressure 
of this pattern, moreover, has caused its use 
to predominate with the socially successful 
group. Attempts to combat such a usage on 
the part of the schools will most certainly 
result in an extravagant and unjustifiable 
waste of energy. Likewise the inflected 
predicate nominative must follow the gen- 
eral tendency of word order, which will 
finally result in the acceptance of the more 
natural dative-objective form after the verb. 

The so-called errors in verbs present many 
interesting examples of language-pattern 
pressure. The frequent confusion of the past 
tense with the past participle is an instance 
of their two-type tendency. The mind in gen- 
eral refuses to concern itself with such a 
distinction as it rang when she wrung the 
clothes is already accepted, and it swung 
stands as a sure reminder of what will most 
probably result in the final survival of ke 
sung and it rung as acceptable forms.’® Like- 


Op. cit., p. 493. 

* Op. cit., p. 49. 

® Charters, op. cit., pp. 105-109. 

%* The fact that Aringan was an Old English weak 
verb, and rung might, therefore, be distinguished from 
the derivatives of the strong verbs of the third class, is 
hardly significant to the modern user of the language. 
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wise the attempts to preserve such compli- 
cated distinctions as lie and Jay, and sit and 
set may go the same road to oblivion.” Lan- 
guage will continue to resist all attempts to 
make of it a highly conscious process, re- 
quiring such intricate skills as these various 
forms involve. Ideas only are highly con- 
scious; their expression by means of lan- 
guage should be as natural and almost as 
subconscious as breathing or walking. The 
more nearly languageiapproaches this ideal 
reflexive fluency, the more useful it becomes 
as a tool for man; and no arbitrary com- 
plexity can long arrest its development in 
this direction. If the schools would abandon 
the hopeless task of trying to preserve these 
complex verb forms, they would have much 
more time for combating actual violations 
of general usage. And yet these very forms 
are mentioned in several of the studies as 
deserving special attention because of their 
persistence as errors. 

Other of the more subtle verb distinctions 
can be best discussed under the heading of 
function words. Shall and will, for instance ; 
got with have ; can and may; and other auxil- 
iary forms have degenerated into a func- 
tional use, with a consequent change or ac- 
tual loss of meaning altogether. Their tend- 
ency is to continue this development, and 
all attempts to resist it are quite likely 
doomed to failure. The arbitrary rules for 
shall and will have had little basis in actual 
usage. The rules have sought rather to dic- 
tate a usage based upon reason in an attempt 
to standardize a language which is ever alive 
and changing.’* Our schools should waste 
no time in attempting to maintain such arti- 
ficial distinctions.** 

Those who would preserve a shade of dif- 
ference between can and may are also try- 


41 See Martin James Stormzand and Michael Vincent 
O’Shea, How Much English Grammar?, Warwick and York, 
1924, p. 136, Conclusion No. 6, for suggestions regarding 
drill with these irregular verbs. 

2 Charles Carpenter Fries, “The Periphrastic Future 
with Shall and Will in Modern English,” P.M.L.A., Vol. 
XL, No. 4, 1925, pp. 963-1,024. 

% Stormzand and O’Shea, op. cit., p. 135, Conclusion 


No. 3. 





ing to arrest an age-old development. These 
verbs, together with other preteritive pres- 
ents, have continuously relegated their mean- 
ing to other words ; should, which originally 
implied obligation, has become almost a pure 
function word with little or no meaning at 
all. Ought, which meant to possess, took over 
the original obligation meaning of should. 
Must, meaning to be permitted, also came to 
imply obligation. The permission meaning 
then went over to may, which had originally 
meant to be able. Nothing could be more 
natural than for can, which originally meant 
to know, to take over the permission implica- 
tion, as it seems to be doing, despite the re- 
sistance of the purists.* Nearly all of the 
studies reviewed by Charters point out these 
“errors” as particular offenders. It is pretty 
expensive resistance the schools are pro- 
posing here, and in all probability they will 
accomplish nothing at all. 

Another word that seems particularly 
pernicious to these investigators is the little 
word got, as it keeps intruding itself into 
combination with have. Behind the persist- 
ence of this little word lies the whole tend- 
ency of the function words to degenerate. In 
this case have has lost so much of its older 
possession meaning that the mind just na- 
turally supplies it with another function 
word to help it along. Originally, of course, 
this wouldn’t have been necessary, but the 
tendency is now so firmly established, even 
among the socially acceptable, as to make 
further opposition quite ineffectual. Have 
got expresses the possession idea so univer- 
sally now that it must be considered as a 
part of English usage.* 

The same thing is true of many of our 


%* For a very interesting discussion of the constantly 
shifting meanings which have characterized the history of 
these modal-auxiliary forms see Cornelius Beach Bradley, 
“Shall and Will—An Historical Study,’ Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, Vol. 42, 1911, pp. 
5-31. 

148 Any one who doubts this statement need only listen 
closely to the speech of high-school teachers and college 
and university instructors themselves to be convinced. 
If the language of these people is not acceptable, to whom, 
then, may we turn? Shall we teach a language which no 
one uses? As a matter of fact, we couldn’t if we would. 
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prepositions and conjunctions. Maintaining 
the distinction between in and into causes 
teachers of English any amount of trouble. 
The little word like just simply refuses to 
confine itself to the prepositional function, 
and will most probably come to be accepted 
as a full-fledged conjunction in spite of all 
efforts to the contrary. Than and as seem 
likewise destined to assume the prepositional 
use. /f and whether persist in confusing their 
identities. All of these word distinctions il- 
lustrate the usual arbitrary puristic techni- 
calities which ordinary usage abominates; 
trying to maintain them will most probably 
turn out to be a lost effort. 

The studies mentioned reveal many other 
taboos which actual usage has long accepted: 
the word and with the infinitive in such ex- 
pressions as try and go; the use of lots for 
expressing many or much; mad for angry; 
awful for very; such expressions as kind of, 
sort of, and much of a; the impersonal use 
of you; misplaced modifiers, particularly 
only**—all of these forms have come to be 
most serviceable in actual usage for the ex- 
pression of their respective ideas. Usage 
gives them sanction; resistance in the class- 
room must be both idle and costly. 

As we have suggested earlier, it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any definite proportional 


* Brander Matthews, “Questions of Usage,” Parts of 
Speech, Essays on English (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1901), pp. 233-234, 


estimate, either as to the actual classroom 
usage of such common expressions, or as to 
the amount of effort vainly spent in attempt- 
ing to eradicate them. The principle, how- 
ever, is at once apparent, and most certainly 
it is an important one. The schools are for 
the most part following arbitrary puristic 
standards rather than the more practical 
evidences of common usage. By so doing 
they are wasting enormous quantities of 
time, effort, and money; they are causing 
general perplexity and discouragement to 
untold numbers of students, to say nothing 
of the teachers themselves; and they are 
laying themselves open to accusations of in- 
efficiency and failure by accepting impossi- 
ble premises rather than declaring and in- 
culcating sensible ones. 

As the failure springs from ignorance, so 
the remedy must come with more enlighten- 
ment on the part of the school personnel. 
Despite the quite general impatience of pros- 
pective teachers of English—to say nothing 
of our candidates for advanced degrees— 
in the matter of fulfilling English language 
requirements, teacher-training institutions 
must come to recognize the most important 
advantage of proper language attitudes, 
based upon a sound knowledge of actual 
historical facts; and they must insist more 
strongly than ever upon this phase of teach- 
er preparation. Sensible effort and a wise 
toleration will come in no other way. 
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Orlie M. Clem 
Frank W. Lazarus 


Epitor’s Note: Here is an interesting check-up on 
the work and organization of several well-known 
junior high schools. Mr. Clem is at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Mr. Lazarus is in the public schools 
of Montclair, New Jersey. 

F. EB L. 


HE NAMES OF certain junior high schools 
» por as Blewett, at St. Louis, Latimer, 
at Pittsburgh, Holmes, at Philadelphia, 
French, at Lansing, and Madison, at Roches- 
ter, are classic in writings and education. 
Through a careful examination of educa- 
tional literature, and conference with com- 
petent educational workers, a selected list of 
twenty-three junior high schools was made. 
It was believed that the members of this 
list, in terms of past performance or data 
available, should have a reasonable chance 
to qualify as “All-American Junior High 
Schools.” It would be folly to claim that the 
schools on this list are superior to all others. 
Philadelphia, for example, has several mod- 
ern junior high schools, superior in terms 
of physical standards to the Holmes; yet the 
Holmes Junior High School, due to its pi- 
oneering insight and leadership in the field of 
guidance, was selected. The list is fairly rep- 
resentative of different sections of the coun- 
try. 

The data for the study were obtained by 
means of an extensive questionnaire to the 
principals of each school. The list of twenty- 
three schools involved in the study follows: 
Amsterdam, N.Y.; Barbour, Detroit; Bassick, 
Bridgeport; Bayonne, N.J.; Ben Blewett, St. 
Louis; Carlos Cole, Denver; Grover Cleveland, 
Elizabeth, N.J.; Grover Cleveland, Newark; Den- 
nis, Richmond, Indiana; Foreman, Chicago; Ben 
Franklin, Cedar Rapids; Ben Franklin, Union- 
town; French, Lansing; Hamilton, Cleveland; 
Holmes, Philadelphia; James, Fort Worth; Lanier, 
San Antonio; Latimer, Pittsburgh ; Lincoln, Rock- 


ford; McKinley, Berkeley; Muir, Los Angeles; 
Number Three, Trenton; Roosevelt, Appleton; 
Roosevelt, Oklahoma City; Roosevelt, Syracuse; 
Southwest, Battle Creek; Sumner, New York 
City; Washington, Rochester; Winfield, Winfield, 
Kansas; Isaac Young, New Rochelle. 


I, TEACHING STAFF 


The range of the number of teachers in 
these twenty-three junior high schools was 
22-94; the average number was 49. Nearly 
half the teachers are college graduates; 23 
per cent of them are normal graduates; 11 
per cent of the teachers have advanced de- 
grees. In thirteen schools, the junior-high- 
school teachers have the same salary sched- 
ule as senior-high-school teachers in the 
same system. 

Faculty meetings are held monthly in 
eight of the schools; semimonthly in four 
schools; weekly in six schools; biweekly in 
two schools; “on call” in one school; eight 
times a year in one school. 


II. ROUTINE ORGANIZATION 


The range of enrollment in these selected 
schools is 460-2,250. Only one school is be- 
low 500; eight are 500-1,000; seven are 
1,000-1,500; six are 1,500-2,000; one is 
above 2,000. The range for length of the 
school year is 176-200 days; the average, 
189. The data reveal no sectional differences 
in length of term peculiar to any section of 
the United States. Six schools have a 6-hour 
day ; five schools a 54-hour day; the others 
range from 53% to 7 hours. Twelve schools 
have 7 periods per day ; six, 6 periods ; three, 
8 periods; one, 5 periods; one, 10 periods. 
Inasmuch as several respondents probably 
included the short extracurricular period, it 
is a safe assumption that the modal number 
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of “regular” periods is 6. The range of 
length of period is 40-60 minutes ; the aver- 
age, 51 minutes. 


III. PROMOTION 


Eleven schools promote by subject; four 
by grade; eight schools employ both meth- 
ods. One of the latter schools stipulated 
grade promotion for grades 7 and 8, and 
subject promotion for grade 9. Seventeen 
schools employ semiannual promotion, and 
six schools annual promotion. Semiannual 
promotion is more common in the larger 
schools. Eleven schools do not promote by 
chronological age; eight utilize the plan; 
two use it rarely; one occasionally. 


IV. CURRICULA 


Seventeen schools offer extensive core 
and elective courses in the academic, com- 
mercial, industrial, technical, and practical- 
arts curricula. Four schools offer little en- 
richment in addition to the academic cur- 
riculum; one school offers a single cur- 
riculum with electives; one reports no for- 
mal curricula whatever. Ten schools excuse 
“probable drop-outs” from regular cur- 
riculum requirements ; two schools do it oc- 
casionally. 

Each principal indicated whether parent, 
pupil, or school is the most important fac- 
tor in determining the pupil’s curriculum 
selection. Three principals designated the 
parent ; one, the pupil ; and seven, the school. 
All other schools, except one, reported a 
close codperation of the three agencies. The 
one exception considers the parent wholly 
unfitted for codperation in the choice of the 
pupil’s curriculum. 

The following data show grade emphasis 
relative to exploratory courses : three schools 
favor the 7th grade exclusively; seven 
schools the 8th grade exclusively ; two pre- 
fer the 9th grade. Five schools favor equal 
emphasis in the 7th and 8th grades; three, 
equal emphasis in the 8th and 9th; three, 
equal emphasis in all junior-high-school 
grades. 


V. ELECTIVES 


Seventeen schools have no electives in the 
7th grade. In the remaining schools, the 
average per cent of election is 10. In the 
8th grade, nine schools provide for 20 per 
cent electives; the average per cent of elec- 
tives for the remaining schools is 17. In the 
9th grade, the lowest per cent of electives 
for any school is 17 ; the highest, 90 per cent; 
the average, 36 per cent. 


VI. HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


All schools except two employ homogene- 
ous grouping as a definite policy. All but 
three of the schools base homogeneous 
grouping primarily on intelligence tests. Ele- 
mentary-school record and chronological age 
are also factors commonly used in grouping. 
Reclassification after initial sectioning is 
practised in all but six of the schools em- 
ploying homogeneous grouping. Fourteen of 
the schools consider homogeneous grouping 
to be a definite aid in discipline. 

Fifteen of the schools report the use of 
the same basic courses for all sections. Dif- 
ferences in abilities are met through such 
means as differentiated assignments, inten- 
sive work for the bright, double promotion, 
higher marks for higher quality of work, 
extra credit for work in nonacademic sub- 
jects such as art, music, shop. 


VII. GUIDANCE 


In fifteen of these schools, the curricular 
and general educational phases of guidance 
receive chief emphasis. Civic and moral 
training ranks first in emphasis in four 
schools; vocational adjustment, first in two 
schools; leadership guidance, first in two 
schools. 

Ten of the schools maintain special guid- 
ance counselors; five schools place the ma- 
jor responsibility for guidance on the prin- 
cipal; six place the responsibility on the 
homeroom teacher; two schools place the 
responsibility on both of the last two agen- 
cies. Only five of these schools assume any 
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responsibility for placement of pupils after 
they have left the junior high school. 

Regular guidance periods in the daily 
schedule exist in twelve of these schools. 
Eight schools utilize the visiting teacher. All 
but three of the schools have books and 
periodicals of guidance nature in the li- 
brary, particularly books relating to the 
study of occupations. In thirteen schools, 
the 9th-grade classes in civics devote ap- 
proximately six weeks to the study of oc- 
cupations. Sixteen schools follow the prac- 
tice of having representatives from outside 
vocations address the pupils. All but five 
schools, have “try-out” courses of a distinct- 
ly vocational character. In all of the schools, 
definite guidance attention is given to over- 
age pupils. 

Those schools employing special guidance 
counselors were asked to indicate the chief 
duties performed by the counselor. Among 
the most important are: interviewing of 
pupils, teaching classes on the choice of an 
occupation, administering tests, visiting 
homes, communicating with parents, re- 
search work in the field of guidance. 


VIII. STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


A definite student organization with a 
formal constitution exists in sixteen schools. 
Of the remaining seven, only two schools 
do not have an organized student council. 
Tn five schools, the council is entrusted with 
matters of discipline. In all but two of the 
schools, the homeroom is the unit for rep- 
resentation upon the council. Seventeen 
schools have one representative from each 
homeroom ; five schools, 2 representatives ; 
one school, a number varying from time to 
time. 


IX. EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Only three schools report a full-time di- 
rector of extracurricular activities. Hence, 
the responsibility for directing these activi- 
ties falls primarily on the regular teaching 
staff. Extracurricular activities are self-sup- 
porting financially in all but two of the 


schools. Thirteen schools have no scholar- 
ship requirements for participation in extra- 
curricular activities. All schools provide 
teacher advisers for every activity. Pupil 
leaders for the various groups are chosen 
by the pupils themselves in all but two of 
the schools. 
X. ASSEMBLY 

All schools have ene auditorium or assem- 
bly hall; two of the larger schools have a 
second auditorium. In ten of the schools, the 
size of the auditorium makes it impossible 
to provide for all pupils at the same time. In 
recently constructed school buildings, the 
auditorium is ordinarily on the first floor, 
but in only fifteen of these schools is this ar- 
rangement found; four schools use the sec- 
ond floor; one, the third floor; one, the 
fourth floor; and one, the basement. Only 
five schools make any use of the auditorium 
as a study hall. 

The data for frequency of assembly meet- 
ings are as follows: eleven schools, one per 
week ; five schools, 2 per week; one school, 
3 per week; one school, daily; one, 3 per 
month; one, 2 per month; one, no regular 
schedule. All but three schools have the as- 
sembly meeting in the forenoon. The range 
for length of assembly period is 30-60 min- 
utes; the average, 43 minutes. In nineteen 
schools, pupils are seated in the assembly 
according to homerooms; in three schools, 
pupils are separated according to sex; and in 
three schools pupils sit indiscriminately. 

In all but three schools pupils normally 
preside at assembly programs, and in these 
three schools occasionally. Programs are 
planned in fifteen of the schools through 
committees of teachers, pupils, and princi- 
pal. The average percentage of programs 
given by pupils in all schools is 80; pro- 
grams by outsiders, 20 per cent. 

The accepted procedure in nineteen of 
these schools is for programs to be pre- 
sented by special groups, such as grade, 
homeroom, department, class. Eleven 
schools have occasional all-faculty programs. 
Sixteen of the schools permit occasionally 
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outside programs of a definite advertising 
nature, provided the material is basically of 
an educational character. Five schools are 
accustomed to paying outside speakers or 
performers. The other schools do this oc- 
casionally. The practice of using the first 
assembly of the year as a “pep meeting” is 
opposed by 9 principals, one caustically re- 
marking, “I hope my school is approaching 
a state of civilization.” 

Fifteen schools have publicity committees 
which report assembly programs in the local 
newspapers. These twenty-three junior high 
schools are accustomed to give little time to 
administrative matters in the assembly pe- 
riod. In seventeen of the schools, assembly 
discipline lies indirectly upon the teachers 
who sit with their particular groups, usually 
the homeroom. Compulsory attendance at as- 
sembly is required of teachers in seventeen 
of these schools. 


XI. HOMEROOM 


All schools except one use the homeroom 
as a definite unit of organization. This ex- 
ception utilizes a particular recitation period 
for attendance and other administrative 
matters. All but three of the schools en- 
courage homeroom loyalties. Eight schools 
employ homeroom names, such as “Roose- 
velt,” rather than number. 

In all but four of the schools there is ath- 
letic competition among the various home- 
rooms. All schools except one have weekly 
homeroom meetings; the exception has a 
daily homeroom meeting of short duration. 
Sixteen of the schools have academic stand- 
ards for holding homeroom offices. In nine- 
teen of the schools, pupils are virtually in 
charge of homeroom meetings. In twenty 
of the schools, strict parliamentary proce- 
dure is followed in the conduct of the home- 
room meeting. Fifteen schools have home- 
room meetings in the forenoon. 

Ten schools require the homeroom teach- 
er to visit the homes of pupils. Pupils are 
assigned to homerooms annually in 9 cases; 
semiannually in 7 cases; permanently 


(through junior-high-school career) in 6 
cases. The plan of advancing a teacher with 
a group through its entire junior-high- 
school career is present in 11 cases. The 
range of average enrollment of homerooms 
for the schools is 30-46, the grand average 
37. Seventeen schools plan for the home- 
room teacher to instruct her own pupils in 
at least one subject. 

The bases of homeroom grouping are as 
follows: I.Q., thirteen schools; grade, four 
schools; curriculum interests, two schools; 
sex, two schools; alphabetical, one school. 
Seventeen schools report that definite char- 
acter training is carried on through the 
homeroom. 

Principals were asked “to rank the follow- 
ing homeroom activities in what you con- 
sider their order of importance: discipline, 
citizenship, guidance, study methods, school 
spirit, administrative activities.” Citizenship 
ranked first in thirteen schools; guidance in 
eight schools; study methods in one school. 
In composite ranking, discipline is given the 
lowest consideration as a homeroom activity. 


XII. CLUBS 


All of these schools have a definite sys- 
tem of club activities. Regular school time 
is given to the club period in but two of the 
schools. These two schools have the club ac- 
tivities after the regular school day. In 
eleven schools, membership in some school 
is compulsory. Membership in clubs is not 
permitted 7th-grade pupils in five of the 
schools. 

All schools have some definite award plan 
for club activity such as medals, certificates, 
or marks. Insignia are usually presented in 
an assembly program at the end of the school 
year. Thirteen schools limit a pupil to mem- 
bership in only one club. Eleven schools 
have club meetings in the forenoon, eight in 
the afternoon, the others after school hours. 


XIII. ATHLETIC SUPERVISION 


All of these schools have one or more full- 
time physical-training supervisors. In no 
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case is any coaching done by individuals not 
officially members of the staff. All schools 
except seven have separate gymnasium space 
for both boys and girls. 

The average time allotment per week for 
physical education in twelve schools is 90 
minutes; for the remaining schools, the 
average time allotment is 120 minutes. Ath- 
letic competition for boys with other schools 
in the same city was common in sixteen of 
the schools; for girls in only three of the 
schools. Interscholastic competition outside 
the local city was not practised by any school. 


XIV. PLAN OF TEACHING 


The schools of this study do not use such 
well-defined plans of teaching as the Dalton 
or Winnetka. The data indicate that the 
laboratory plan of teaching, or directed 
study, or unit assignments are used in mis- 
cellaneous departments of various schools; 
but no unitary technique is in operation for 
the whole school. The unit procedure finds 
its greatest use in the social sciences. Twenty 
schools report extensive use of the socialized 
recitation. The contract plan is used in eight 
of the schools, chiefly in history classes. Em- 
phasis on supervised study is indicated as 
follows: five schools, emphasis in 7th grade; 
six schools, equal emphasis in 7th and 8th; 
two schools, chief emphasis in 9th grade; 
remaining schools, equal emphasis in all 
junior-high-school grades. All schools except 
two make extensive use of visual aids. Only 
two schools employ special study coach 
teachers. 

XV. ASSIGNMENT 

Fourteen schools have definite homework 
assignments in the 7th grade; two schools 
have “very little’ homework assignments; 
seven schools have no homework assign- 
ments in the 7th grade. In the 8th grade, 
fifteen schools have definite homework as- 
signments; two schools have a “little or 
more than the 7th”; six have no homework 
assignments. Homework is generally ac- 
cepted in these schools for the 9th grade. In 
schools where homework is given, there is a 


kind of gentleman’s agreement among mem- 
bers of the faculty as to time and amount, 
in all but two of the schools. Differentiated 
assignments for the dull and bright groups 
are given in all but two of the schools. Eight 
of the schools have a definite time in the 
class period for the assignment, while fif- 
teen do not. 


XVI. EXAMINATIONS (SUBJECT MATTER) 

New-type examinations are used in all of 
these schools. Twelve schools make some 
use of the achievement quotient in marking 
or promoting. All bit six of the schools make 
some use of standardized tests. The general 
attitude of teachers towards prognosis tests 
is indicated as follows: 9 favor; 7 oppose; 
3 use them sometimes or slightly ; one ques- 
tions ; 3 do not report. 


XVII. EXAMINATIONS (INTELLIGENCE) 

All but four of these schools administer 
an intelligence test to pupils at some time 
during their junior-high-school career. The 
most commonly used tests are Otis Group, 
Haggerty Delta II, Terman Group, Binet- 
Simon. Sixteen of these schools maintain 
a research or testing department, and hence 
are able to conduct the testing work in a 
competent manner. A psychiatrist is em- 
ployed in ten of these schools. Two of these 
schools acquaint the parent with the L.Q. 
of his children. 


XVIII. MARKING SYSTEM 


Seventeen schools utilize the alphabetical 
system of marking; five schools, the numeri- 
cal; one school uses both. The data on fre- 
quence of sending the report card to parents 
are as follows: thirteen schools, 6 times a 
year ; one, 9 times a year; one, 8 times; one, 
5 times ; one, 4 times. The average period for 
all schools is approximately six weeks. These 
schools do not give partial credit in a subject 
to a pupil who has failed it as a whole. 


XIX. LIBRARY 


All but three of these schools employ a 
full-time librarian. In three schools, regular 
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teachers are utilized as full-time librarians. 
Four schools with large pupil populations 
employ more than one librarian. In all but 
two of the schools, the academic or profes- 
sional training of the librarian is equivalent 
or superior to that of the average classroom 
teacher. Twelve of the schools require li- 
brary instruction for pupils at least one pe- 
riod per week for a definite period. The 
schools are opposed to compulsory library 
work for pupils after school hours. 


XX. LUNCHROOM 


All but one of these schools maintain a 
lunchroom, and all but five a cafeteria. The 
discipline of the lunchroom is supervised by 
alternating teachers in thirteen of the 
schools. Food in the cafeteria is prepared 
by outsiders in the employ of the board of 
education in sixteen of the schools; by the 
domestic-science department in one school; 
by both agencies in five schools. 


The average capacity of the lunchroom 
in these schools is 381 pupils; the average 
length of the lunchroom period is 37 min- 
utes. The longest period is 80 minutes; the 
shortest, 22 minutes. 


XXI. SCHOOL NURSE OR DOCTOR 


Eight of these schools have a physician 
on full time; the others have the services of 
a physician at stipulated periods. Full-time 
nurses are maintained in 11 schools; the 
other schools have the services of nurses 
either daily or weekly at specified times. A 
majority of the schools plan to give each 
pupil a yearly physical examination. 

Only three schools made any use of the 
physical index in classifying pupils for 
physical education. Corrective work in physi- 
cal education is conducted in eighteen of the 
schools. Eleven schools attempt to provide 
personal conferences between each pupil and 
a physician. 


Problem Boy 


As typical as any that I’ve seen 

Of problem boys was Robert, lank and tall, 
Strong and unlovely ag a new brick wall, 
Most lazily defiant, not too clean, 

And what was worst of all, nearly sixteen 
And in the seventh grade. One could not call 
Him really bad, because his lazy drawl 

Was hardly insolent, and never mean; 


Merely, it was, he did not care to learn, 

And quite resented scolding ; so they claimed 
That he was wrong. Once after a sojourn 

Of truancy, I asked him what he’d done: 

A distant town’s new power plant, wide-famed, 


Had drawn him there to see how it was run. 








The Glory—and Fun—That Was Greece 


Tom Prideaux 


Enpitor’s Nore: Tom Prideaux teaches in the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is also a graduate of that school, and 
of Yale. His application, in the schoolroom, of 
the practical dramatic procedures with which he 
has first-hand experiences has been found very 
effective. 
A. D. W. 


UT WE don’t want to put on a Greek 
B play. Let’s do something modern and 
funny—and interesting.” The girl appealed 
to her classmates for support. 

“Aristophanes is funny,” said the boy who 
had just suggested that the tenth grade in 
the Lincoln School conclude its study of 
Greece with a production of The Frogs. 

“Yes. But let’s do Edipus Rex,” said an- 
other. “That’s really exciting.” 

“No! Medea is best. Let’s do that.” 

“Yes, just because you want to play 
Medea yourself!” 

The classroom discussion generated heat. 
The three presiding teachers of history, Eng- 
lish, and art in the new integrated course in 
world civilization glanced at each other and 
breathed more easily. For a moment it 
seemed as if their five months of integrated 
teaching were in vain, as if the Greeks could 
not hold their own against a modern world, 
a funny and interesting world. The majority 
of the class, however, defended the glory 
that was Greece, and it was soon decided to 
produce The Frogs before the junior and 
senior high schools in two weeks. 

While the excited buzz of planmaking 
filled the room, the teachers wondered. 
Would any benefits from this venture justify 
the time and labor spent? Would the pro- 
duction of a play emphasize too much one 
aspect of the course, such as literature or art, 
and thus defeat the whole purpose of inte- 
grated study? 


Since each student throughout the course 
had been allowed to devote considerable time 
to some special interest such as trade and 
commerce, art, government, literature, home 
life, costume design, science, architecture, 
etc., committees for the management of 
special production details formed themselves 
almost automatically. Naturally, in the de- 
signing of scenery and costumes the class 
art experts were involved. The specialists in 
folkways kept a watchful eye over the di- 
rector and property man to see that no un- 
intentional anachronisms marred the produc- 
tion. 

Before the committees could function, 
however, it was necessary to establish what 
was called, for want of a better word, the 
mood of the production. Of course, it had to 
be rowdy and hilarious in keeping with the 
text. But should it be interpreted in the ex- 
pressionistic manner of the modern Russian 
theater? Or should we strive for historical 
accuracy? The art teacher presided over 
these debates, and invited every one in the 
class to submit sketches. 

Many students who imagined they had no 
aptitude for art forgot their inhibitions and 
turned in remarkably good plans. One girl 
conceived a modernistic background of tipsy 
skyscrapers which Aristophanes surely 
would have loved. Another submitted a de- 
sign involving enormous pillars, planes, and 
distances styled after Norman Bel-Geddes. 
A boy whom no one suspected of being an 
artist sketched an underworld scene which, 
for imagination and atmosphere, rivaled the 
nineteenth-century Doré. Still others, the 
purists, insisted that the production be as 
truly Greek as possible. Faced with so many 
opposing points of view, the selection com- 
mittee decided to keep the peace by incor- 
porating the best features of all the drawings 
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in the final design. Certain details should be 
pure Greek, while others might be as bizarre 
as a Broadway revue. The compromise re- 
sulted in a mise en scéne that was anything 
but drab. 

The necessity of preparing a playing script 
brought the class to a valuable consideration 
of several translations of Aristophanes. 
Finally, two books were ripped apart, and 
after much cutting and pasting an acting 
version, composed of the best passages from 
Murray and Freere, was pieced together by 
the students. The occasional bursts of mod- 
ern slang and allusions introduced into the 
text maintained rather than destroyed the 
spirit of the original. 

Although two weeks of class time were set 
aside for rehearsals and production details, 
the three teachers of the history, art, and 
English departments found that the period 
was most profitably spent. As a result of the 
threefold approach to Greek civilization, the 
students were eager to make the play an 
expression of Greek art and customs. Fur- 
thermore, trained as they were to correlate 
their personal interests with the broader in- 
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terests of the course, the student committees 
worked together with the understanding and 
alacrity which young people must learn in 
order to function in our diverse but inte- 
grated society. Integration seems to be a 
word that pops up with increasing frequency 
in educational circles. It is encouraging to 
observe that it may stand not only for a new 
way of studying, but for a new way of 
living. 

The actual performance of The Frogs was 
notable for its verve and hilarity. Through 
their classroom experience the boys and girls 
had become so familiar with Greek civiliza- 
tion that, acting in a comedy more than two 
thousand years old, they felt perfectly at 
home in their rdles. Moreover, they conveyed 
this understanding of the play to their young 
audience, and enjoyed that incomparable 
sensation of “bringing down the house.” 

If more so-called integrated courses are 
to be introduced into the secondary schools, 
it is perhaps valuable to know that in one 
experiment, at least, the production of a play 
was an ideal expression of a newer educa- 
tional philosophy. 








The Sound Motion Picture in the 
Junior High School 


George West Hathaway 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Hathaway is principal of the 
Nathan Bishop Junior High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. His discussion of the use of the 
sound motion picture for purposes of instruction 
and enrichment will, in the opinion of the edi- 
tors, provide a stimulus for many teachers who 
desire information about this important feature 
of school life. 
A. D. W. 


HE SOUND motion picture is with us. Its 
7 cone values are in competition 
with those of the silent motion picture and 
experiments have been carried out or are 
under way to establish the place of the 
sound motion picture as a teaching aid and 
to investigate its possibilities as a teaching 
medium. 

The January 23, 1932, issue of School and 
Society calls attention to experiments with 
the use of talking films in education now be- 
ing carried on in the junior high schools of 
Lynn, Quincy, and Revere, Massachusetts. 
“These tests, designed to show whether in- 
struction in science can be improved through 
the aid of films, are, it is believed, the first 
attempted anywhere. The tests were devised 
by the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation to which the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Science has made a 
grant of $25,000 ‘for determining the value 
of mechanical aids in education.’ The ex- 
periment will continue for six weeks. Dur- 
ing that period 300 students will be in- 
structed with both films and textbooks, and 
an even larger control group will be in- 
structed with textbooks alone. At the end 
of the period both groups will take tests 
to determine the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion. Material has been prepared for eight 
units of study, six from the University Film 


Foundation in Cambridge and two from the 
Western Electric Company. The films deal 
with physiography and biology as presented 
in the course in general science given in the 
last year of junior high school. Each unit 
consists of a chapter of text, together with 
a talking film presenting the fundamentals 
of the subject. Preliminary tests of the stu- 
dents to determine their knowledge of gen- 
eral science, etc., were prepared by Dr. Phil- 
lip J. Rulon, instructor in education at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education.” 
Early in 1931 a series of experiments in 
the use of talking films in education were 
being made in a number of schools on the 
outskirts of London. Just as the Massachu- 
setts schools claim theirs to be the first of 
such experiments, so the claim was made 
for these English experiments that they 
were the first serious attempts of the kind. 
The purpose of these experiments was 
stated to be “to find out whether talking 
films are likely to be more useful than si- 
lent pictures for educational purposes, to 
decide what is the best type of educational 
film, and to see how it can best be intro- 
duced into the curriculum.” These experi- 
ments involved the use of sixteen films in 
fifteen schools and the testing of 3600 chil- 
dren of from 8 to 16 years of age with 
tests prepared and distributed by the com- 
mittee in charge. The results of those tests 
have been reported from the United States 
Department of Education as follows: 


In the Middlesex experiment the scores of the 
children of average or above average intelligence 
and those of the children below average intelli- 
gence, rated apparently on the basis of their 
school work, were kept separate. The difference 
between the scores of the two groups on all the 
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films was only about 11.5 per cent. That this 
difference was much smaller tha:. was expected 
by the teachers of the groups is shown by the 
statement of the headmaster of one of the 
schools: “Ordinarily we should have expected a 
difference of say 30 or 40 per cent between the 
percentages. The striking thing here is that the 
difference has been reduced to 11.4 per cent [for 
his own school].” Many comments by teachers 
emphasized the great appeal the sound films made 
to the backward children, the many cases of ex- 
ceptionally high scores made by them on the tests, 
and the evident success of the films in stimulating 
their powers of concentration. Since the tests 
seemed to show that many of the children of 
this group were lacking in verbal ability but had 
excellent powers of observation, teachers fre- 
quently expressed the opinion that the use of 
sound films might narrow the gap between the 
two groups in learning ability and progress in 
school. 


For the purposes of these experiments the 
films of the University Film Foundation 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and of the 
Western Electric Company have been used 
to such a degree that a rather full review 
of their production may properly be inserted 
at this point. 


The University Film Foundation is an educa- 
tional institution operated in connection with Har- 
vard University. The University urges the mem- 
bers of its faculty to assist the Foundation by 
supervising the production of its films and aiding 
in its research work, and the University lends 
the Foundation every codperation, except that it 
does not finance it. In return for these privileges 
the Foundation makes its films, projection serv- 
ices, and equipment available free to the Univer- 
sity. In small buildings loaned by the University, 
the Foundation has a plant completely equipped 
to apply these modern devices for picture and 
sound reproduction to educational methods and 
procedure. It has a studio, film laboratory, and 
editorial rooms, so that it can make either silent 
or talking films from beginning to end in its own 
quarters. The Foundation has the function of pro- 
duction, collection, distribution, and research. It 
produces films and other sense aids of scientific 
and educational value and collects material from 
many parts of the world, editing it and making 
it generally available. 


Mr. V. C. Arnspiger in a paper before 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association in April 
1931 tells us that, “Early in 1929 the De- 
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partment of Educational Talking Pictures 
of Electrical Research Products, Inc., was 
formed for the purpose of studying the edu- 
cational field to determine what contribu- 
tion could be made by the talking picture 
and also to determine the means by which 
this contribution might be made. To begin 
with, a survey of current opinion covering 
every State in the Nation indicated that the 
development of the medium in the fields of 
social studies, vocational guidance, natural 
science, music, health, and teacher training 
was most desirable. Preliminary studies in 
these various fields were made to determine 
the objectives generally agreed upon as de- 
sirable, and also to determine the subject- 
matter topics through which the attempt is 
made to achieve these objectives. Following 
the determination of objectives and topical 
content, units of instruction were developed. 
The unit of instruction is designed to pro- 
vide a teaching aid which will furnish not 
only assistance in presentation of materials, 
but also an outline of materials which 
are considered highly desirable in the 
development of the unit. The general and 
specific objectives for the development of 
the unit are given at the beginning. Follow- 
ing this is an overview which gives the 
teacher a background for initiating the unit. 
Suggested approaches to the study of the 
unit are offered to provide for the varying 
interests of individuals within the class 
group. The content provides materials 
which often are not available in any other 
form. Desirable outcomes are suggested as 
one method of furnishing the teacher a 
means of evaluating the effectiveness of the 
entire unit at the end of the work. In many 
cases tests are included. For every unit a 
rather elaborate bibliography is provided 
both for the teacher and the pupil. The ten- 
tative unit of instruction is submitted to 
classroom teachers and specialists in the 
field for criticism and suggestions. These 
criticisms and suggestions are then utilized 
in putting the unit in final form. One of the 
most remarkable outcomes of this program 
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has been the whole-hearted codperation of 
outstanding representatives from every field 
of education. Following the preparation of 
the unit of instruction, however, a careful 
analysis is made of the unit to determine 
what elements of the unit can best be pre- 
sented by a talking picture, and this brings 
us to the point where the formulation of 
criteria is needed. To mention what we con- 
sider the most important criterion, we pro- 
pose that the contribution of the talking pic- 
ture to the unit must be unique. In other 
words, the question is asked concerning all 
materials which are under consideration: 
Can this material be presented equally as 
well by the use of any other medium than 
the talking picture? If the answer is in the 
affirmative, this picture is never produced. 
All materials necessary to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the picture are thus evaluated in 
the light of definite criteria. The materials 
which have proved desirable are then in- 
corporated in a technical picture continuity, 
which itself is analyzed for educational 
value. The completed picture also must pass 
the test of teaching effectiveness. An im- 
portant feature of this research program un- 
derlying the development of educational 
talking pictures has been its freedom from 
bias. Although faculty members from 
schools, colleges, and universities in every 
section of the country have made definite 
contributions to the program, the effort has 
been to avoid opinion which is prejudiced 
towards any one school of thought. In the 
case of material which may be subject to 
controversy, contributions presenting other 
viewpoints of importance are produced.” 

In this manner 40 pictures have been pre- 
pared and are available for general use. A 
description of them all may be had upon 
application to the Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

Up to February 5 the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., had equipped approximately 
fifty educational institutions with Western 
Electric sound systems, and in every instance 
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these institutions have attested the value 
of the sound-projection apparatus as a teach- 
ing medium. The plans of this company for 
the future contemplate a rapid expansion of 
their program. They stand ready to codp- 
erate with school officials in demonstrating 
talking-picture apparatus and in determin- 
ing its adaptability to the conditions within 
any school system. 

Somewhat more than two years ago a 
committee was formed under the direction 
of Ellis W. Graff of 765 Hillside Avenue, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, to supervise the organ- 
ization and production of sound and silent 
educational films, and these pictures sug- 
gested by Dr. W. W. Atwood, president of 
Clark University and Dr. Clyde Fisher of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
are produced by the Fox Film Corporation. 
It is interesting to note this codperation of 
educators and film producers to provide 
educational films. 

The departments of education of vari- 
ous cities report in connection with the use 
of sound motion pictures as follows: 

New York City: “I would say that we 
are not using sound motion pictures in our 
schools, except in occasional instances as 
the result of private purchase. The new 
Samuel Gompers Industrial High School 
for boys in the Bronx, which will be opened 
in September 1932, will probably be 
equipped with some sound projection de- 
vice.” 

Boston, Massachusetts: “No _ Boston 
school has been equipped for sound projec- 
tion.” 

New Haven, Connecticut: “I find it some- 
what difficult to give you the necessary in- 
formation regarding the future possibilities 
of the sound motion pictures in our schools. 
I am inclined to think that we shall not go 
into this field until more has been produced 
that is worth while along the line of educa- 
tional films.” 

No response from other inquiries would 
indicate the possibility of similar replies. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, we have 
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been working our way into the use of sound 
motion pictures gradually and carefully. 
About two years ago ten principals, includ- 
ing some from our senior high schools, some 
from our junior high schools, and some 
from our elementary schools, at a meeting 
with Mr. Alexander J. Stoddard, our super- 
intendent, who is a member of the advisory 
committee for the planning of the educa- 
tional films being made by the Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., discussed plans for 
financing a 35 mm. sound-picture appa- 
ratus of the Western Electric type. At that 
meeting a sufficient number of principals 
pledged their schools to take stock in the 
enterprise to justify the purchase of two 
portable sound projectors and the necessary 
accompanying equipment of the most up-to- 
date type as put on the market by Electrical 
Research Products, Inc. From the distrib- 
uting agencies of the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., we have been led in Provi- 
dence to believe that the first showing of 
sound motion pictures ever given in a school 
house was the one presented before Mr. 
Stoddard, other school officials, school prin- 
cipals, and invited guests in the Nathan 
Bishop Junior High School assembly hall, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, early in the 
fall of 1929. At that time the chairman of 
this conference group, Mr. M. Davitt Car- 
roll, had the honor of being principal of that 
school. 

Immediately upon its delivery the appa- 
ratus was placed on a scheduled circuit 
among these schools, which have had to pay 
for the equipment and the use of the reels. 
The running of the machines at any one 
school and the transportation from school 
to school has been financed by the school 
committee. This work has been in the hands 
of one man who was trained to run and to 
care for the apparatus. The outfit is at one 
school on Monday and Tuesday. On Wed- 
nesday it is moved. On Thursday and Fri- 
day it is at another school. Saturday pro- 
vides the time for another move. The 
machine is used after school, in the after- 
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noon or in the evening, or both, on the two 
days it is at any one school. A combination 
of carefully chosen educational and pic- 
torial films and news reels has been used 
for entertainment before audiences of the 
immediate school, of the neighboring 
schools, and infrequently of adults. The 
educational films have been selected from 
those offered by the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. As features we have used 
“His First Command,” “Welcome Danger,” 
“Feet First,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Grumpy,” 
“Skippy,” and “Huckleberry Finn.” 

It is noticeable, of course, that these are 
from one production company. This is 
chiefly for the reason that pictures can be 
had at a much cheaper rate from one house, 
and we shall be forced to confine our rentals 
to the production companies until the sound- 
film exchanges have developed to the point 
where they can give us a fairly reasonable 
type of service at a fair rental rate. 

On Monday afternoon, February 15, 
1932, under the auspices of the Elementary 
Teachers’ Association of Providence, there 
were presented before that Association, and 
such other teachers and officials as chose to 
accept their invitation to attend, four of the 
reels produced by the Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., for teacher-training pur- 
poses. Thus there was provided indirectly 
through a supervisory function an effect of 
educational value to the children of our 
schools by the use of sound motion pic- 
tures. This showing was financed by an ad- 
mission fee of twenty-five cents—certainly 
a nominal charge for a service of such in- 
estimable value. The adoption and exten- 
sion of this type of supervisory work is well 
worth the while of any progressive school 
system. 

With these same films and others like 
them a series of experiments were made at 
Columbia University this past summer to 
discover the value of sound films. “Some of 
the findings, which will soon be reported 
in detail in a monograph, show that 77 per 
cent of the students who saw one of the 
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sound films twice and did assigned reading 
made scores higher than the average score 
of the students who did only the assigned 
reading; 60 per cent of the students who 
saw a 20-minute sound film made scores 
higher than the average score of the students 
who did assigned reading for an average of 
2.61 hours. As for the comparative value of 
sound films and lectures, 68 per cent of the 
students who saw a 20-minute sound film 
made scores higher than the average score 
of the students who heard a well-planned, 
interesting 20-minute lecture based on the 
material in the reading assignment.” 

Providence is very proud to have had 
some of its work incorporated into a 
teacher-training reel. That reel, called 
“Guidance in the Public Schools,” pre- 
sents the work set up through the efforts of 
Mr. Richard Allen, assistant superintendent 
of schools for educational research and 
guidance. 

On Thursday afternoon, February 18, 
1932, demonstrations were made before 
Providence officials and principals of types 
of 16 mm. portable sound-projection ma- 
chines. It is very probable that the city will 
purchase one of these outfits for circulation 
among the schools in connection with its 
visual-education program just as it now has 
silent 16 mm. projectors and reels for use 
in the schools. In this connection Providence 
is using the Yale Chronicles and a commit- 
tee met recently to select for purchase a 
number of the Eastman Science reels. It is 
also probable that certain schools will pur- 
chase a unit for use in their classrooms, 
just as they now have their own 16 mm. 
silent projectors. In addition to the equip- 
ment already spoken of, all the newest 
junior high schools in Providence are wired 
for sound projection and two of them are 
equipped with the latest R.C.A. photo- 
phones. 

Of course, objections are raised to the 


use of sound motion pictures. (1) Films 
are not readily available. While this is rela- 
tively true, a similar condition has always 
existed when any effort was new. With 
their value fully recognized, the demand 
for educational sound motion pictures from 
educational authorities will naturally in- 
crease and be quickly followed by supply. 
(2) The apparatus is expensive. Expensive 
though these machines are, educational 
value is in them and progressive commit- 
tees will find ways to finance their use. 
(3) The films are expensive to hire. This 
is true, but the most useful films may be 
purchased outright, used many times, and 
then the per-pupil cost becomes almost 
negligible. We are not frightened by the 
per-pupil cost of wood for shops, of ma- 
terials for domestic science, and the like. 
Why should we be so afraid of a small 
per-pupil cost of so valuable a service? 

Much of the investigation, research 
work, and experimentation to date in con- 
nection with the use of sound motion pic- 
tures as a teaching aid is well summarized 
in the words of Bess Goodykoontz, Assist- 
ant United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who writes as follows: 


Sound films can actually teach definite lessons 
on school subjects and they can illustrate lessons 
more effectively than any other medium. Sound 
films are preferable to silent films for educational 
purposes. Boys and girls appear to benefit equally 
from the use of sound films, though there are 
differences in the interest shown in various types 
of films. Follow-up work in class after using a 
film is of greater value to students than is pre- 
paratory study. The sound film appears to be a 
particularly effective method of instruction for 
backward children. 


The enthusiastic reception already ten- 
dered the educational sound motion picture 
indicates wonderful promise for its future 
development, and there is little doubt that 
talking films will become a standard aid in 
education. 














Individualization in History Classes 


Alma Grace Hamilton 


Eprror’s Nore: Miss Hamilton, of the South Phila- 
delphia Girls High School, presents in this article 
the results of various attempts at individualization 
in their history classes. In this school the teachers 
do not hesitate to alter the conventional class pat- 
tern if pupils will profit by the change. F. E. L. 


IFE IN its infinite variety—educational 
L theory in its apparent complexity! 
These are what the classroom teacher has 
upon which to build her homemade doctrine 
of teaching. I use the term homemade ad- 
visedly to mean that from whatever philoso- 
phies and methods are presented to her she 
chooses those that she can relate to herself 
and to the conditions that she must face in 
teaching. But once started thinking and act- 
ing in terms of current educational theory, 
there are few limits to circumscribe her 
thinking and surprisingly few to curb her 
actions, sometimes seemingly unorthodox, 
but attuned to meet with the changing popu- 
lation of our urban high schools. 

Through a period of ten years, South 
Philadelphia Girls High School has been 
experimenting to meet these changing condi- 
tions, using as a basis of selectivity for 
courses and methods those theories that 
helped towards greater individualization and 
socialization. I am concerned here only with 
showing how we have integrated schemes of 
individualization in history classes. We have 
drawn from many and varied sources, 
sources not always original but expressed so 
clearly in their theory or method that they 
have clarified our thinking in meeting a life 
situation in school. 

Nine years ago we placed the entire school 
on a basis of individualization, drawing 
most heavily for inspiration from Miss Park- 
hurst’s Dalton Plan.? We chose this because 
it embodied two principles of current phi- 


*Lucy L. W. Wilson, Educating for Responsibility 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926), xvii + 310 pp. 


losophy, the doctrine of individual differ- 
ences, and the relating of those individual 
differences into an integrated whole, sociali- 
zation in other words. This was the theory 
but Miss Parkhurst also presented a method. 
Her emphasis upon the written assignment 
sheet for every child which allowed the pu- 
pil to progress at her own speed, and the 
formation of small groups of interest or 
homogeneity within the larger teaching 
group do not require further explanation. 

History lent itself most easily to the writ- 
ten assignment sheet since the subject read- 
ily divides into topics or units. Our pioneer 
guide sheets, however, at times were ram- 
bling, too inclusive of topics, impossible of 
completion in a term of history. Then Mor- 
rison® in his plan for individualization de- 
fined the unit for us as “a significant aspect 
of a subject.” 

Apply this to your thinking on the history 
unit. Gradually you will find yourself ques- 
tioning whether the material chosen for 
teaching represents a definite unit, or else 
you will find yourself relating facts more 
closely to bring out the significant aspect of 
the unit. Let me illustrate. At one time we 
taught the unification of Italy, the unification 
of Germany, and the foreign policy of Louis 
Napoleon as three separate units. Now they 
are combined together as one in which we 
seek to bring out the international aspect of 
the national movements. Morrison then gave 
us a critique to apply in the selection of units 
for the written guide sheet. 

Pursuant to an acceptance of the doctrine 
of individual differences, we had also tried 
to provide for minimum and maximum as- 
signments within each unit, assuming that 

? Helen Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1922), xviii + 278 pp. 
* Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the 


Secondary Schools (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1926), viii + 661 pages. 
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the rapid-progress child would find time to 
do additional reading or history problems. 
This did not always prove to be the case. 
Our minima sometimes ran into maxima 
and the maxima were sometimes easier than 
the minimum essentials. Our thinking was 
clarified by Miller’s* scheme for levels of 
work within the unit. In history it has meant 
choosing for the minimum level only those 
elemental facts that are necessary for any 
reflective thinking that might follow from 
the facts. A second level included additional 
reading, and a third level called for creative 
work either in the form of manual skills, 
writing, or reflective thinking. 

But the Dalton Plan, the Unit Plan, and 
levels within the unit did not go far enough 
to solve our problem of individualization, 
which was one not merely of method but also 
of subject matter.. Testing programs and 
case histories had shown the intellectual and 
social background of our children to be that 
of foreign-born parentage, a foreign lan- 
guage handicap in the home, a family in- 
come from unskilled or low-grade skilled 
labor or small business, poverty frequently, 
and in the entering tenth grade a median 
intelligent quotient varying each year from 
ninety-five to one hundred and one. Our con- 
ception of the high school, born of experi- 
ence, changed from that of a secondary 
school with fixed standards to that of an 
adolescent school® with fluid standards, set 
by the mental capacity of each adolescent 
who entered. 

This conception has meant a thorough 
testing program and a complete revision of 
subject matter for approximately sixty per 
cent of the pupils in tenth- and eleventh- 
grade social studies, and has entailed a con- 
tinuous experimentation with varied units of 


*Henry L. Miller and Richard T. Hargreaves, The 
Self-Directed School (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1925), vi + 412 pages. 

5Emma L. Bolzau and Alma G. Hamilton, “Adjust- 
ing the Social Studies to the Dull Normal in High School,” 
the Fifth Year Book of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Educational Association, 1930), pp. 189- 
197. 

® Philip W. L. Cox and Forrest E. Long, Principles 
of Secondary Education (New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1932), viii + 620 pages. 


subject matter to determine their practica- 
bility with dull-normal groups. 

These were our criteria for selecting sub- 
ject matter for dull-normal groups: It must 
present some significant aspect of subject 
matter to contribute either to a broader cul- 
tural or civic outlook ; it must be limited in 
scope to the cultural need of the child; it 
must be simply presented, using language 
and lower-grade texts of the mental level 
of the child. While we have continued to 
teach European history in tenth grade and 
American history in eleventh grade as de- 
termined by the city syllabi, we have chosen 
only such units from the syllabi as may have 
significance in the experience of these chil- 
dren. For instance, tenth-grade work has 
been based on two conceptions of modern 
life—liberty and the machine. I quote the 
introduction to the first half of the tenth- 
grade work. 

10A History II 
INTRODUCTION TO THE DALTON PLAN AND 
THE UNIT PLAN 

In this school with the Dalton Plan we hear 

much of individual freedom and liberty. 


1. What does liberty or freedom mean to you? 
Make a list of the ways in which you have 
enjoyed freedom in school. 

2. Where else do you enjoy freedom? Give ex- 

amples to prove your statement. 

. Of what value is it to you to enjoy freedom? 

4. If you enjoy freedom do you think you 
should likewise take responsibility for your 
actions? 


w 


This term we shall study three units in The 
Story of Mankind to show how modern man 
worked for this freedom we enjoy. 


Unit I. The Renaissance, Freedom of Thought 
in Art and Science 
Unit II. The French Revolution, Freedom in 
Government 
Unit III. Napoleon, Whose Armies Spread the 
Idea of Freedom Throughout Europe 
Before plunging into the teaching of the 
Renaissance, a brief survey of civilization is 
given with slides or moving pictures, and an 
acquaintance with the world is made through 
the use of the globe and maps. I shall not 
go into detail with this but go on to quote 
one step from the A level to show the type 
of work that is included and the method. 
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Unit I. The Renaissance 


Step III. The Renaissance Gives Freedom of Ex- 
pression to Literature and Art 


A. With your teacher read the story of how 
two scholars prepared the way by reviving 
learning. Nida, Dawn of American History, 
pp. 325-330. 


B. Florence, an important center of learning 

Terry, New Liberty, pp. 13-17. 

1. Contribution of Lorenzo de Medici. Terry, 
New Liberty, pp. 13-14. 

2. Four Florentine writers and what they 
wrote. Terry, New Liberty, p. 13. 

3. The Florentine school of painting: Mich- 
ael Angelo, Da Vinci, Raphael. You will 
organize yourselves into small groups for 
the study of pictures with special ques- 
tions, taken from the teacher’s card file. 


C. Venice, another great Renaissance city 
1. Famous buildings, study with mounted 
pictures 
2. The Venetian school of painting, Titian 
noted for color and shadow work. Study 
three of his pictures in study groups with 
supplementary questions. 


Below is given a sample of B-level work in 
reading 
B Level 
(Steps I-IV Omitted) 
Step V. New Lands of Liberty Discovered 

1. The Northmen who came first. Give 
names of men, places discovered, dates, 
and why we think they came. Bridges, 
Young Peoples Book of Discovery, pp. 
19-25. 

2. Columbus: how he dressed when he 
landed; how he talked with the Indians; 
how Spain received him; and why he died 
in prison. Tappan, Our European Ances- 
tors, pp. 165-171. 

3. Voyage of the Cabots. Hakluyt, Voyages, 
pp. 26-27, 35. Description of people, beasts, 
birds, and fish that were found. What was 
the present taken to the king? 

4. Hardships of Columbus’s voyage; ships, 
food, sailors, diseases. Van Loon, Story 
of Mankind, pp. 224-227. 

5. Magellan: food, hardships, number of 
ships reaching home. Tappan, American 
Hero Stories, pp. 13-24. 

6. Feats in modern times comparable to the 
voyage of Columbus. Lansing, Great Mo- 
ments in Exploration, pp. 251-264. 


Below is given a sample of the C-level work 
taken from the unit of Napoleon. 
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Unit III. Napoleon 

A. Look at pictures of Napoleon on the bulletin 
board. Tell what you think each picture 
gives about his life and what impression 
you get of him from particular pictures. 

B. Can you draw? If not, possibly you can use 
straight lines like these Z to show figures. 
Choose something in the career of Napoleon 
and draw a cartoon or a series of cartoons. 
Look at cartoons in newspapers to see how 
they differ from other pictures. 

C. If you are cutting from soap in your 10A 
or 10B art, why not try a model of Napoleon 
or Josephine? 

D. The women of France went to war with their 
husbands and took their families with them. 
They stayed in the camp to cook and care 
for their husbands and children. Can you 
write an imaginary account of a child or a 
wife giving your experiences in the retreat 
from Moscow? 

Despite the fact that every effort has been 
made to segregrate and adapt courses to the 
ability of each child, there still are found 
individuals that do not fit into either small or 
large group teaching. The new psychology 
has given us a greater appreciation of the 
difficulties under which human beings oper- 
ate. There are so many reasons for malad- 
justments, from extreme ill health to being 
shunted into school by a truant officer during 
the intervals when no work is available. The 
teacher who can limit the amount of subject 
matter to be covered in a dull-normal class 
has infinitely more time to devote to these 
misfits and transients. 

If a child is drifting in and out of school 
it is better for the child to choose, with the 
advice and consent of the teacher, something 
that may be worth while for that individual 
to accomplish from any level of the assign- 
ment sheet, rather than an insistence that 
she proceed in an orderly fashion from one 
level of the guide sheet to the other. This 
precludes promotion at the present time, but 
promotion may be the last aim the pupil has 
in mind regardless of the arbitrary standards 
set up by school authorities. Undoubtedly 
there will be more ungraded work in the 
adolescent school of the future. And it is at 
this point of departure, the ungraded class, 
that the present writer has arrived in her 
progress in teaching by individualization. 








The All-Year School 


H. R. Vanderslice 


Eprtor’s Note: Readers of THe CLeartnc House 
will remember the article by N. E. Buster entitled 
“The Long Vacation Is the Bunk” in the January 
1933 issue. At least two of the cities cited by Mr. 
Buster were found by the editors to be discon- 
tinuing the all-year school as an economy measure. 
At Aliquippa, however, we found that it was be- 
ing continued largely because of its educational 
justification but partly because it was believed to 
be economical. We therefore asked Superintendent 
Vanderslice to explain for our readers both the 
educational and the economic advantages of the 
all-year plan, especially as applied to secondary 
schools. 7. we oe C. 


INCE THE all-year or four-quarter plan 

has been in operation in the Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania, school district, the writer has 
been asked many times if he believes this 
plan is applicable to all school districts. If 
not to all districts, then to what situations 
does it apply? This article is an attempt to 
answer this question. 

The all-year plan was begun in the schools 
of Aliquippa five years ago. The principal 
purpose in adopting this program was the 
economy which would result from a reduc- 
tion in expenditures for new buildings. Dur- 
ing the five-year period the main purpose 
has been fully realized and, at the same time, 
other desirable results have been achieved." 

Economy has been effected by reducing 
the number of rooms needed to give each 
pupil his full quota of time in school during 
the year. This has been done by dividing the 
school year into four quarters of twelve 
weeks each and by staggering the attendance 
of pupils so that one fourth of the pupils are 
on vacation and three fourths are in school 
each quarter of the school term. 

By this arrangement a school that will ac- 
commodate 1,200 pupils for a nine months’ 

1H. R. Vanderslice, “Five Years’ Experience with the 


Four-Quarter Plan,” Elementary School Journal, Decem- 
ber 1933. 


term will provide space for 1,600 during the 
year. Without additional expense, existing 
school buildings can be made to carry 33% 
per cent additional pupil load. 


BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Obviously, then, the first answer to the 
question raised at the beginning is that the 
four-quarter plan applies to districts that 
need more buildings to house their pupils. 
It applies especially to those districts that 
have increased their bonded indebtedness to 
uncomfortable proportions and to those who 
anticipate trouble in financing new building 
operations. 

The last fifteen years have witnessed un- 
precedented school-building construction. 
Far be it from the writer to suggest that 
most of the funds invested in new school 
buildings were invested unwisely. There are, 
however, some results of this extensive 
construction of school plants which are 
plainly evident. Some of these follow: 

1. Many school districts have reached the 
limit of their borrowing power. 

2. Many school districts have, as a result 
of new building construction, such a high 
annual charge for debt service that the in- 
structional program suffers. Teachers are 
underpaid. Sometimes they are not paid at 
all. Investigation shows that school districts 
that have not paid their teachers during the 
past two years have seldom, if ever, de- 
faulted on their payments of interest on 
school bonds. 

3. The cost of school buildings has been 
increasing far more rapidly than the pupil 
load which represents the need for buildings 
and more rapidly than the valuation of tax- 
able property which represents the ability of 
districts to pay for new construction. 

In Pennsylvania the cost of all new school 
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buildings in the period from 1910 to 1931, 
inclusive, increased 10.4 times as fast as 
pupil enrollment and 5.4 times as fast as the 
value of property during the same period.? 

Many of these same school districts now 
have urgent need for more school buildings. 
Buildings are crowded, pupils are on part 
time, and semester by semester the number 
of new entrants, especially in the high 
schools, increases. While all this is transpir- 
ing schools continue to operate nine, some- 
times ten, months of the year. 

Let us pass this first answer to our leading 
question by stating that school districts that 
need more buildings without adequate or 
immediate methods of financing them should 
turn to the unutilized time of the buildings 
for the answer to the problem. 


HIGH SCHOOL VS. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The four-quarter plan can be applied more 
easily to high than to elementary schools. 
Parents raise fewer objections to having 
high-school! pupils on vacation during unac- 
customed periods of the year than they do 
in the case of elementary pupils, especially 
beginners. Then, too, every one, even lay- 
men, recognizes the problem of rapidly in- 
creasing high-school enrollments with at- 
tendant tax burdens. 

Another reason for applying the four- 
quarter plan to high schools is the cost of the 
high-school plant. Good high-school build- 
ings cost nearly twice as much per pupil as 
do elementary-school buildings. It is com- 
paratively easy to explain the need for the 
fuller utilization of the high-school plant to 
the average parent. 

Other reasons for operating the high 
school on the four-quarter basis are found 
in the needs of the pupils themselves. Fre- 
quently a boy leaves school to go to work. 
After working for a period he decides to 
return to school. The four-quarter plan be- 
gins a new schedule every twelve weeks. 
Usually he does not need to wait long for the 
opening of a new term. 





7H. R. Vanderslice, op. cit. 


Some boys and girls labor in seasonal oc- 
cupations. At whatever period of the year 
their seasons of work occur, they can always 
be assured of a place in school when they 
are ready to return, because the all-year 
school furnishes continuous educational op- 
portunity. Pupils who lose school time on 
account of sickness or accident can go back 
to school the next quarter and regain their 
standing in their former class within the 
year. In the usual semester plan this is oft- 
times difficult, sometimes impossible. 

High-school pupils, as they look forward 
to their graduation, often find it to their 
advantage to finish high school somewhat 
earlier than their regular classification in 
school would allow. Such pupils find it to 
their advantage to attend school during all 
four quarters of the year. 


LARGE CITIES 


All larger cities should operate some of 
their schools on the four-quarter plan. The 
first reason is that there are always boys 
and girls in large cities who will be glad to 
take advantage of an educational opportu- 
nity at any time of the year it is offered. The 
shifting of population, in-and-out periods of 
work, economic pressure, earlier dates of 
graduation, unoccupied leisure time are some 
of the reasons for this need in large cities. 

Then, too, large cities nearly always have 
undue congestion in some of their schools. 
All-year schools properly allocated through- 
out a large city will relieve congested schools 
and at the same time provide continuous edu- 
cational opportunity for the boys and girls 
of the whole city if they need it. 

It would be a simple matter to organize 
some of the schools of a city on a year-round 
plan leaving others on a nine-months organi- 
zation. To do this it would be necessary to 
divide the work of the nine-months schools 
into three terms of twelve weeks each and 
make these three terms coincident with three 
of the four quarters in the all-year schools. 
Such an arrangement would permit an easy 
interchange of pupils between schools. Pupils 
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living in the zones of nine-months schools 
would have educational opportunity avail- 
able for one quarter in nearby four-quarter 
schools. 

One objection to such an arrangement has 
been made to the writer on several occasions. 
It is that some schools, especially larger city 
schools, maintain school terms of ten months. 
This is true, but the needs of the times com- 
pel the thought that all schools could main- 
tain reasonable standards of work in a nine- 
months school term. The vast majority of 
schools, maintain school terms of ten months. 
for many years. 

Larger cities would effect handsome econ- 
omies in the cost of education were they to 
adopt the nine-months term. Added to this 
is the prospect of additional economies 
through maintaining a four-quarter plan in 
some or all of the schools. 

When we reflect that scarcely more than 
50 per cent of pupils of high-school age of 
the country are now attending high schools 
and when we see a new economic order rap- 
idly advancing upon us which promises to 
bring vastly increased high-school enroll- 
ments, it does seem time to consider effective 
ways of meeting the situation without pyra- 
miding costs. 

This thought is strengthened when we re- 
call the disproportionate rise in the cost of 
school buildings during the last fifteen years. 
It is further supported by the financial straits 
in which thousands of school districts now 
find themselves. Plainly the time has arrived 
to meet new problems in new ways, even 
though radical departures from customary 
procedures must be made. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTIONS 


The all-year school plan is particularly 
applicable to industrial sections of the coun- 
try, particularly those of the mining and 
steel industries. Much of the population in 
these districts has come to America compara- 
tively recently. It is a considerable part of 
the population and is not bound to American 
traditions of school attendance. 


There are few situations in European 
countries where school-attendance require- 
ments are the same as in the United States. 
In England and Wales schools are in ses- 
sion eleven months in the year. August is 
the only vacation month. Italy has a nine- 
months school term with vacations in July, 
August, and September. Weekly holidays 
are Sunday and Thursday. Schools of Po- 
land are closed June, July, and August but 
are in session six days each week. Germany 
has most of its schools in session from the 
middle of September to the first days of the 
following August. The schools are generally 
in session six days weekly. 

Foreign-born parents of American school 
children have been accustomed to school- 
attendance requirements that are different in 
one or several respects from American re- 
quirements. This is believed to be the reason 
they so rarely object to an arrangement 
which to an American might seem to be a 
radical departure. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


There are mariy localities throughout this 
country following the traditional school term 
that actually have their schools out of ses- 
sion at the time of year most satisfactory 
for school attendance. A recent visitor from 
the Los Angeles school system to Aliquippa 
stated that the summer dry season in lower 
California is the most pleasant time of year 
and certainly as good as any for school at- 
tendance. It is now the regular vacation pe- 
riod for all pupils. 

Likewise, there are many schools in colder 
climates operating in the winter months and 
closed in the summer where the summer 
months would be much better adapted for 
school attendance. There are a few schools 
throughout the country in colder regions that 
close in the winter months and operate dur- 
ing the summer. Pennsylvania has a few 
such schools. The whole northern tier of 
States from Maine to Washington includes 
many such situations. Obviously, the four- 
quarter plan will apply to all communities 


























in which climatic conditions are such that 
the best time of year for school attendance 
is not now utilized. There are many such 
throughout the nation. 


NOT UNIVERSALLY APPLICABLE 


The all-year organization maintaining a 
maximum pupil-load in all quarters is not 
adaptable to all school districts nor in all sec- 
tions of many districts. There are places that 
it will work well and places that it will not. 
It is the belief of the writer that it is adapt- 
able to a great many school situations 
throughout the country and that the organi- 
zation of some or all the schools in many 
districts on an all-year basis would be pro- 
ductive of very desirable results. 
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The year-round organization does not 
seem to be adaptable to smaller school dis- 
tricts and to cities where a large part of the 
population has the habit of taking extended 
summer vacations. Although, it should be 
added that a much smaller per cent of the 
population than is commonly believed is able 
to take vacations of any considerable length. 

Finally, the all-year school should not be 
conceived as merely depression expediency. 
It was begun in Aliquippa in prosperous 
times with the thought of permanence. Five 
years of experience has strengthened the 
conviction that such organization has an im- 
portant contribution to make to American 
education. 


Of Reverence 


I conned the children’s themes, one night, askance, 
And marked with cabalistic line and star, 
Amazed as usual at just how far 

The ignorance of grammar could advance 

In one short week. A thumbed page, at a glance, 
Was quite the usual dull calendar 

Of dimly told events ; but like a jar 

That shook me to my heels and broke the trance 


Of dull banality, one sentence read: 
“They found poor Eddy underneath a pier 
Too late, I felt so bad when he was dead.” 


.. . Though words and grammar were a trifle queer 
I gave the theme an “A”; perhaps it said 


Some things that even teachers must revere. 
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Principles of Character Education 


Daniel P. Eginton 


Enprror’s Note: Dr. Eginton, Assistant Supervisor 
in Research and Finance of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, lists twenty-two princi- 
ples of what he considers sound thinking on the 
subject of character education. Certainly we can 
agree with him that all schools are subjecting their 
program of character education to the closest 
scrutiny. F. E. L. 


LTHOUGH the importance of character 
development has been stressed since 
the founding of our public schools, it seems 
that the present tendency towards lawless- 
ness, crime, and corruption in government 
is forcing the schools to examine more crit- 
ically the methods used to help pupils achieve 
a high ethical character. Therefore, there is 
a great need for a program of guiding prin- 
ciples to be observed in formulating a local 
policy and program of character education. 
Naturally, in this, as in most phases of 
education, there is much disagreement both 
in the general approach and in specific prin- 
ciples. Certain critics, however, seem to de- 
velop their case more soundly than others 
and should be so acknowledged. The follow- 
ing principles are a brief summary of what 
we believe to represent some of the best 
thinking in this field. Each must be studied 
more in detail before it is finally adopted but 
should be helpful to all who recognize the 
seriousness of the conduct problems faced 
in our schools. 

1. The schools should induce and aid par- 
ents to codperate intelligently and willingly 
in the performance of character-building ac- 
tivities. Since the home is perhaps the great- 
est determinant of character, the schools 
have a real responsibility in ensuring that 
homes will exert as desirable an influence as 
possible. We agree that the time to begin 
to develop homes is long before children are 
born but, since many children will be born 


and reared in homes which are a disgrace 
to civilization, the school must proceed to do 
the next best thing: Change the home and 
parents after the children are born. Much 
of this type of work is now being done by 
trained social workers and through parental 
courses. It is far too little, however, as meas- 
ured in terms of the great need, especially 
along the lines of psychiatry and mental hy- 
giene. 

Schools are in a key position to organize 
orderly and systematic means of securing 
the codperation and aid of homes in the 
achievement of common goals, although the 
home and school do not have the same func- 
tions. One of the strongest arguments for 
nursery schools is that it makes it possible 
to get in close contact with homes, as parents 
are generally anxious and concerned about 
their very young children. The teacher tact- 
fully invites the parent to come to observe 
the behavior of his child, and then when 
necessary they proceed to work out a reme- 
dial program. Often a thorough case study 
is needed in order to discover the effects on 
the child’s conduct and personality of such 
things as quarreling and fighting, low morals, 
overaffection, cruelty of parents, and the 
jealousy of parents or siblings. The social 
worker should make the study but the 
teacher should keep in close contact as she is 
the one who must supervise and guide the 
child to satisfactory adjustment. 

2. Teachers and other school officers 
should exert only the most desirable personal 
influence and should set commendable ex- 
amples. Young children learn a great deal 
through imitation. They should, therefore, 
have only worthy examples to follow. The 
teacher and other staff members must be all 
that they expect their pupils to be; i.¢., fair, 
sincere, kindly, considerate, brave, sympa- 
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thetic, helpful, patient, and possessing self- 
control. They must endeavor to win, not 
force, their control! Students early discover 
the teacher who preaches one set of moral 
standards for others and practices another 
for herself. That breeds distrust, insincerity, 
and deceit of the worst kind. Public-school 
teachers can never separate their subject 
from themselves—what they are, do, believe, 
and live; neither can they fool pupils, as 
what they are eventually comes out. Even 
the “hard-boiled” college professor finds his 
words are “tinkling symbols” when he utters 
preachments which his students know he 
does not follow himself. We are reminded 
here of Emerson’s famous line: “I cannot 
hear what you say for the thunder of what 
you are.” Teachers must be able to command 
the voluntary and genuine respect, admira- 
tion, confidence, and approval of their stu- 
dents before they can hope to be able to 
change the children’s moral standards to any 
appreciable degree. 

3. Framed mottoes should be used spar- 
ingly because they soon lose their signifi- 
cance or influence. One of the weaknesses of 
the use of framed mottoes is that pupils 
generally have little or nothing to do with 
selecting and displaying them. Pupils are 
only supposed to absorb them and be molded 
or inspired accordingly. Within limitations, 
no doubt, they serve a good purpose but cer- 
tainly not to the extent commonly believed. 
There are so many other factors determin- 
ing behavior that framed mottoes are some- 
what in the position of the small boy in a 
crowd trying to watch an event: they are 
crowded out! The mottoes soon become 
stereotyped and commonplace because they 
are not a part of the real experience of the 
student and are not applied. 

4. Moral education is promoted only by 
the kind of conduct or codperative living that 
will build a desirable character. Since char- 
acter is composed of attitudes, habits, ideals, 
and conditioned emotionalized drives which 
cannot be changed directly, we must change 
the situation which influences and largely 


determines conduct and thus indirectly in- 
fluence character and change subsequent con- 
duct. We must seek the conduct (not mere 
knowledge) which will build up the charac- 
ter we desire. Children must have numerous 
opportunities to practise a rich and varied 
social life in order to develop morals. The 
school should help them to practise by pro- 
viding and suggesting opportunities for them 
to live richly and abundantly—the real pur- 
pose of the curriculum. Correct living al- 
ways must be the main reliance of moral 
education; instruction, punishments, re- 
wards, honors, buttons, and badges are sec- 
ondary means. Thus, the more nearly schools 
reproduce life situations for the child, the 
more truly it is made of life itself and the 
more effective its lessons and procedures be- 
come. 

The last word for moral education, ac- 
cording to Kilpatrick,” is “zestful social liv- 
ing under the guidance of those who, on the 
one hand, appreciate social moral values and, 
on the other, love children and know how to 
lead them.” Social living means the perform- 
ance of mutually helpful codperative activi- 
ties which should always challenge the deep- 
est interest and highest powers of the chil- 
dren and make them increasingly more sen- 
sitive to the moral aspects of life. They 
should also promote consciousness for group 
values. 

5. Character education should be consid- 
ered an integral part of all educational ac- 
tivities. It cannot be considered as a separate 
subject to be taught just before recess or 
after lunch. It develops from, and flows 
through, all the activities of the social life 
of the pupil, in work and play, through exer- 
cise and growth of all the general capacities 
and special aptitudes, emotional drives and 
wants which are the dynamic urges or de- 
terminants of conduct and the potencies of 
personality. Therefore, a satisfactory edu- 
cational program automatically provides for 


2 William H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Methods (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925), p. 313. 
3 Ibid., p. 343. 








all the needs in the field of moral develop- 
ment even though character may never ap- 
pear in the course of study. This means that 
there are no quick recipes for character. Be- 
cause so many factors are involved in moral 
education it is practically impossible to de- 
velop any special techniques. Character edu- 
cation points out the need of adjusting al- 
ways the school program to the needs, in- 
terests, and capacities of each pupil. 

6. The character of every person is de- 
termined to some degree by the germinal in- 
heritance and by the physical basis of many 
tendencies of character. There is much in 
favor of the argument that blood will tell 
and the way to have a good child is to have 
good grandparents. Ethical qualities which 
are traceable to racial and physical condi- 
tions, such as excessive nervous irritability, 
cannot be overcome satisfactorily by any 
known educational process. Marked heredi- 
tary tendencies towards uncontrolled temper, 
kleptomania, abnormal sexual conduct, stub- 
bornness, fighting, etc., act as determinants 
of conduct, difficult to overcome through the 
psychical effects of a social, cultural, and 
educational environment. Modern science 
has shown conclusively that physiological 
disturbance of the thyroid or other endocrine 
or ductless glands in young children may 
seriously affect growth and health and the 
development of conduct tendencies. These 
facts point out the necessity of giving all 
children thorough physical and psychical ex- 
aminations to discover conditions which may 
be seriously retarding the growth of moral 
conduct. 

7. Accepted principles of moral training 
must be introduced and learned in such a 
way that they are fully understood, that they 
arouse a desire to obey and follow them, and 
that pupils have abundant opportunities to 
practise obeying and applying them. Blind 
obedience to a principle is undesirable train- 
ing for life in a democratic changing civili- 
zation. Unless a person understands the rea- 
sons why a certain kind of behavior is de- 
sirable, he is unable to make intelligent ad- 
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justments, to defend his conduct in the face 
of opposition, and is likely to be an easy 
victim for those who may have unworthy 
reasons to have him to act otherwise. Be- 
sides, few situations are so simple that the 
right thing to do can be determined auto- 
matically by calling forth a golden rule or 
creed, such as: Be honest, be sincere, be 
truthful. There are always present a num- 
ber of variables, of uncertain and unknown 
quantities and of human values or consider- 
ations which tend to make each situation 
unique. The logical procedure in terms of ac- 
cepted customs is often a vicious and unjust 
one for the individual concerned, as we are 
now beginning to realize in our treatment 
of delinquents and criminals. Ethical con- 
duct must be determined from an analysis of 
all of the values or factors and likely conse- 
quences involved in each situation. Generali- 
zations should be used sparingly. 

Neither is it sufficient for a person merely 
to understand the ethical values in a human 
situation. He must develop convictions, 
drives, and urgent desires to apply them in 
his conduct so that he and others may be 
most benefited and least harmed. Of course, 
this is closely linked up with his understand- 
ing and intelligence but not necessarily ob- 
tained through thorough practice. These 
values are most likely to be desired when 
they are experienced in such a manner that 
they bring pleasure and satisfaction to the 
person. Thus, the school should provide pu- 
pils with opportunities not only for the de- 
termination and interpretation of ethical 
principles, but for their application and reali- 
zation so that their further experience be- 
comes an object of desire. This practice, 
however, should always be conducted in the 
light of expected and necessary change. 

8. Severe disciplinary measures in general 
should be avoided, because children will 
usually learn more from many slight pains, 
if invariable, than from one big one. It is 
impossible to beat the bad out of a child or 
adult ; like body poisons, it must be expelled 
gradually through a different kind of be- 
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havior. Some adults testify that as a result 
of a severe whipping they were so condi- 
tioned that they changed their behavior from 
thenceforth. It is quite true, but this appears 
to be the exception, however, and who can 
say that the same results might not have 
been attained through the slower methods of 
education with slight but sure pains. The 
mental shock of severe disciplinary measures 
is often disastrous. 

Another weakness of severe measures is 
that those in a position to administer them 
cannot always (probably better to say sel- 
dom) convince the recipient that his be- 
havior justifies any such harsh treatment. 
Consequently, the attitude of injustice is 
nourished. This tends to promote deceit and 
lack of confidence, which kill the love that is 
so vital. 

9. By means of a Big Brother and Big 
Sister organization, schools may utilize the 
influence of the older boys and girls with 
strong personalities on children in the lower 
grades. By the exercise of individual super- 
vision, there are several desirable results 
which may grow out of the practice: It may 
help solve the management of disciplinary 
problems; it provides opportunities for ex- 
cellent pre-parental education and for 
adolescent children to associate with, and 
learn more about, the ways and character- 
istics of young children ; young children may 
be influenced or inspired to better conduct 
due to the kindnesses shown them by others 
whom they like and who are helpful. Much 
depends upon the personnel selected and how 
well they understand their functions. The 
practice of locating nursery and kindergar- 
tens in junior and senior high schools so that 
the older pupils will have an opportunity to 
observe and study young children has grown 
up in recognition of the foregoing advan- 
tages. 

10. Pupils should have a real, active part 
in determining and carrying out standards 
and goals of conduct, since these are some of 
the best opportunities for moral develop- 
ment. How many children are still being 


robbed of the opportunity to grow in ethical 
conduct because teachers are interpreting and 
solving the group’s ethical conduct problems? 
The facts would be staggering if they were 
attainable because few teachers understand 
sufficiently or will take the time needed in 
order that pupils may learn principles by 
doing. Few of the valuable “leads” that grow 
out of the individual and social problems of 
pupils in and out of school are ever nour- 
ished into real learning and growing situa- 
tions. Like the plant with only rocks for its 
rootlets, they come to a premature and tragic 
ending (in the teacher’s book of marks). It 
is difficult to understand why teachers should 
continue to rule classes with “irons,” deter- 
mine rules and regulations, settle all conduct 
or ethical controversies, and act as the su- 
preme divine judge when the greatest oppor- 
tunities for growth of understanding and 
control lie in these. These personal and social 
activities supply many of the best materials 
or activities for the curriculum, but few 
schools realize it. They are still so busy ex- 
pounding on the merits of Washington and 
Lincoln and blaming Benedict Arnold (no 
one of whom we know enough about either 
to praise or to blame) that they overlook the 
struggles, merits, demerits, and problems 
which are real, meaningful, and waiting to be 
solved by the dynamic personalities enrolled 
in the school. 

The new schools believe that children 
know enough to be able to take a major part 
in defining the policies that will be observed 
in the classroom and in carrying them out. 
They realize, too, that the only way children, 
who do not know enough to act intelligently 
in these matters, can learn it by participating 
sufficiently and by making and discovering 
deficiencies in order that effective remedial 
steps may be taken. Students should be given 
as much control as they can possibly use. 
The teacher, as in all other activities, should 
be the guide, director, and the final source of 
authority in questionable cases. 

11. The specific problems or weaknesses 
of each child should be determined in order 
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that he may be induced to overcome them. 
The methods, in order to be most effective, 
must vary in accordance with the individual 
differences of pupils and with the nature 
and cause of the weakness. For instance, 
some children steal because their parents do 
not give them any money to get the things 
which every boy and girl desires. In such 
cases, it is often advisable to discuss the sit- 
uation frankly with the parents to see 
whether they cannot allow the child a defi- 
nite allowance to take care of his needs; 
it is well, also, to increase the difficulties in- 
volved in stealing—keeping him away from a 
gang, leaving no money around, etc. Some 
children lie because they are afraid to tell the 
truth, and others lie just for the fun of it—to 
inflate their ego. In the former case, fears 
should be removed and confidence regained ; 
the latter should be embarrassed and con- 
vinced of the necessity of speaking the 
truth. Since principles on child training are 
available in other volumes, they will not be 
discussed here. We do wish to stress the need 
of dealing with the needs and problems of 
the individual pupil rather than dealing only 
with the mass. 

12. The earliest years of the child’s life 
are generally considered as the most im- 
portant ones for laying the foundations of 
character. Some authorities argue that by the 
age of four the child’s attitudes, habits, dis- 
positions, and behavior patterns have be- 
come so thoroughly conditioned or “‘set” that 
his character will change little thereafter. 
Thus, the best method to ensure a good char- 
acter is to be born and raised in a good 
home; the worst to be raised in an inferior 
one. Among other things, this principle 
points out the importance of good homes, the 
need of prenatal and parental education, 
close coéperation between the home and the 
school, the opportunities and importance of 
the nurseries and kindergartens, the need for 
social workers, and sometimes the need for 
taking the child out of his home environ- 
ment and placing him in a more desirable 
one. 


13. Schools should secure the codperation 
of local churches, newspapers, civic organi- 
zations, police, social workers, and libraries 
in the realization of ethical goals of conduct. 
We have much to learn from the educa- 
tional sociologists who argue that behavior 
is a function of a situation and not a de- 
terminant of it. Thus, they would hold that 
the child born in the slums and reared on the 
street most likely will be the Bowery type 
which come to no good end. The child born 
in the exclusive residential district from lov- 
ing parents who have been educated for par- 
enthood will likely become a good man pro- 
vided other influences do not overshadow 
those of his home and early environment. 
Even in this exclusive environment, freed 
from obscene pictures, pool halls, etc., chil- 
dren are likely to associate with others who 
will drag them down to their level. 

The schools should assume the leadership 
for studying the local community from the 
point of view of the behavior situations 
which either promote or retard moral devel- 
opment. The codperation of all of the other 
community agencies should be secured both 
to remove or destroy undesirable situations 
or activities and to organize and develop new 
ones which will more likely promote the de- 
sirable kind of good. The new development 
may be of various natures—organizing com- 
munity playgrounds or indoor recreational 
centers; organizing branch libraries; or- 
ganizing clubs, scout programs, picnics ; wip- 
ing out questionable recreational centers; 
boycotting obscene literature or shows; pro- 
hibiting children from selling papers during 
the late hours of the night; keeping young 
children off the streets during the night ex- 
cept when with their parents; organizing 
parental-education classes or child-study 
groups for discussing behavior problems; 
getting social workers to aid parents to or- 
ganize a cleaner, better, and finer home en- 
vironment. 

14. The school should capitalize the force 
and influence of public opinion and public 
expectation. One of the strongest controls or 
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determinants of human conduct is that of 
winning the approval or esteem of others 
and avoiding disapproval or ostracism. The 
schools should so organize and integrate stu- 
dent opinion, ideals, and traditions that these 
will influence students desirably. Pupils who 
come to school late will soon form the habit 
of being on time when the influence of the 
group is brought to bear upon them. This 
applies in many other forms of conduct as 
cleanliness, courtesy, homework, fairness, re- 
sponsibility. It is used most effectively in the 
old public schools of England in which tradi- 
tions are so strong that some claim the in- 
dividuality of pupils is lost. In order to avoid 
misunderstanding and to give children 
guides, they should be fully informed of 
what is expected of them. In fact, they 
should determine what shall be expected of 
them, in part, so it will be their own goals 
and not those of the teacher. 

The teachers need to watch carefully the 
effects of social approval as a factor to be 
used in training the child. Often the practice 
of displaying the pupil who is liked or who 
does good work is disgusting to those who 
are not well liked or who cannot do excellent 
work. Humiliating pupils either by compli- 
menting or criticizing has a bad social effect 
on them. The flattered ones become often 
more arrogant and even more selfish and the 
neglected ones develop attitudes of indiffer- 
ence or even despondency and set up their 
own standards of approval. 

15. Pupils should realize the advantages 
and the responsibilities of setting a good ex- 
ample and of ethical conduct. Pupils should 
come to understand the importance of imi- 
tation as a factor in forming character; also, 
that they are influencing others who respect 
and believe in them and that they should 
make that influence as good as possible. They 
should come to see the advantages and neces- 
sity of a good reputation or character 
through their observations and study of his- 
torical developments and of present-day sit- 
uations. The fact that many employers re- 
quest recommendations and character testi- 


monials should also be stressed as most of 
the pupils at one time or another will prob- 
ably seek such credentials. Thus, a good 
name pays financially as well as provides the 
harvest of good will and approval which one 
reaps. 

16. Whenever possible the teacher should 
capitalize instances of bad sportsmanship, 
cheating, lying, bravery, stealing, kindness, 
etc., as “leads” for discussing specific and 
general principles of ethical conduct. This is 
known as the case-study of morals—study- 
ing real instances of morality in action. It is 
a desirable and necessary form of direct 
training and has the elements of a good 
learning situation—purpose, want, under- 
standing, concreteness, and personal appeal. 
Here are rich purposeful opportunities for 
pupils to discuss ethical questions of right 
and wrong, of personal and social values, of 
responsibility and privilege. This discussion 
should be real and as impersonal as possible 
and should not consist in merely getting the 
children to say what they know has already 
been determined by their “infallible” 
teacher. The teacher should take an active 
part in guiding the discussion and study 
which will be necessary in many cases; also 
to see that the children draw the important 
generalizations which they should make and 
are guided to a better understanding of the 
general principles or criteria which eventu- 
ally, it is hoped, will become an integral part 
of their personality. 

This is an excellent means of aiding chil- 
dren to learn how to interpret and evaluate 
their own conduct critically, to see wherein 
they accept or avoid responsibility, promote 
the general welfare of the group, codperate 
for the common goal, aid or injure fellow 
students, etc. There are also other good op- 
portunities which grow out of the experience 
of those in administrative capacity, as a club, 
class, or student-council officer, committee 
chairman or homeroom representative ; and 
of those receiving, considering, and evaluat- 
ing public opinion as it may be expressed in 
assemblies, mass meetings, and publications. 
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The determination of what should be done 
supplies the “leads” for much valuable dis- 
cussion of ethical questions which should in 
turn change conduct and character. 

17. The learning of quotations and mem- 
ory gems should be encouraged but not made 
compulsory. There are no reliable means of 
knowing how effectively quotations change 
conduct. Some of us think that it is much 
less than was believed by the teachers who 
made us learn at least three every week— 
in order that we could forget them later on. 
Quotations are probably of much more value 
as aids for abstract or scientific thinking pur- 
poses than for moral training. They also 
come in handy when one has to make a 
speech. They generally are so far removed 
from the child’s interests, wants, and ex- 
periences, however, that they never become 
a real part of him. They are something like 
timbers stored in the attic; they are not a 
real part of the structure. We would sug- 
gest that each child develop the habit of col- 
lecting and learning those quotations or say- 
ings which especially appeal to him. These 
always should be considered secondary ma- 
terials, however, as the real problems are: 
What do I think? What would I say? What 
shall I do? How shall I act? 

18. Character education is chiefly the re- 
construction of emotional life. Schools have 
too long been operated on the assumption 
that knowledge is power. Conviction plus 
emotion results in action! Rightly directed 
and controlled emotions are the key to 
power. They are the steam in the boiler con- 
trolled by the intellect. Appreciation and con- 
ditioning processes determine action as defi- 
nitely as does technical knowledge and 
power. It is extremely difficult to educate 
the emotions because they are not summon- 
able by the teacher as are the intellectual 
processes. They emerge out of a gripping 
dramatic experience, such as a disciplinary 
situation, a hard-fought game, a drama, a 
case of injustice, a gripping story, the narra- 
tion of an incident in the life of a man like 
Washington, or a movement in history such 


as that at Valley Forge. These rich emotional 
situations offer many opportunities for de- 
veloping emotionalized drives or ideals which 
ensure good behavior. This is one meaning 
of the principle that character must be 
caught, not taught. 

19. Compulsory legislation to make 
schools teach character is unsound and un- 
wise. Laws pertaining to character have the 
weakness of all forms of legislation: They 
often coerce people to do things which they 
do not see the need for doing and often are 
unable to do. They have been passed fre- 
quently simply because ambitious legislators 
or State superintendents thought that this 
was the way to get the job done. There is no 
need to argue that these laws have not suc- 
ceeded in doing what their creators claimed 
they would do. Permissive or encouraging 
laws are desirable if they point out the prob- 
lem to be solved and provide the resources 
necessary to set up the means to do the job. 
But first, last, and always it must be remem- 
bered that the central educational authority 
must be able to go out and show local com- 
munities how it should be done, to provide 
the leadership needed to develop local lead- 
ers and teachers so that they will use more 
and more methods in this work. To demand 
local authorities to do the impossible is poor 
education. 

Another weakness of laws is that often 
they attack the problems of character forma- 
tion by some sensational or special technique 
rather than by concentration on the improve- 
ment of the entire educational system. A 
typical example is the Knighthood of Youth 
movement in Nebraska which is now receiv- 
ing much attention. Those of us who have 
been “schooled” in one of Nebraska’s four 
by six districts, taught by a high-school grad- 
uate who has taken the normal training 
course as part of the high-school course, 
and know how obsolete and inefficient the 
entire administration, organization, and 
supervisory set-up is in that State, believe 
that any steps taken in the direction of pro- 
viding good teachers, satisfactory adminis- 
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trative units, professional supervision, and 
adequate State leadership would do more to 
promote ethical character than all the em- 
bryo knights in the world! 

20. Moral education should be concerned 
largely with securing the right inner atti- 
tudes. Attitudes are the outward expression 
of emotions or feelings. What children think 
and feel as they act is probably the most im- 
portant factor in determining the growth of 
traits of character! Most of us have yet to 
learn that attitudes are largely beyond the 
control of parents and teachers and cannot 
be changed by words. They are developed 
out of a series of experiences or situations 
because the individual has the capacity to 
think and interpret situations for himself. 
Because we as adults are in the driver’s seat, 
we may outwardly coerce pupils to comply 
with regulations or procedures of which they 
do not inwardly approve or believe. We are 
getting nowhere, however, until over a pe- 
riod of time we are able to convince him so 
thoroughly that the attitude is changed. Un- 
til we are able to change the attitude of the 
pupil, our coercion merely results in inner 
conflict, disintegration, and often practice of 
deceit. We must pay strictest attention to 
his attitudes and base our conclusions on our 
observations—the way he reacts in a group, 
puts away and takes care of things, treats 
others when he believes he is not seen, ac- 
cepts responsibility, etc. 

21. Pupils should be exposed to the in- 
fluence and inspiration of the lives of great 
men and women, especially to the study of 
their childhood opportunities, aspirations, 
and handicaps. Historical and present-day 
personalities which are presented in the dra- 
matic episode and call forth emotions are 
tich opportunities for moral education: 
Lindbergh spanning the Atlantic ; Nero per- 
secuting the Christians ; Disraeli controlling 
the destinies of England; Luther defying 
the Pope at Worms; Fulton launching the 
Folly ; Jefferson writing the Declaration of 
Independence. The biographies of such per- 
sons are some of the most valuable means 
of stimulating children to greater achieve- 


ment and higher ideals. Many pupils will 
see that they too can do something, and that 
it pays to do the things which promote peace 
and good will on earth rather than conflict 
and hatred, or the exploitation of the weak 
by the strong. 

22. The proper kind of religious training 
is of paramount importance. Since any re- 
ligion is a philosophy of life, it may make a 
real contribution in the field of character de- 
velopment, provided it be good religion and 
experienced properly. We are not prepared 
here to say what is good or what is bad re- 
ligion. However, a few important observa- 
tions should be pointed out. There is much 
that is commendable in the religious educa- 
tion which stresses brotherhood, love, beauty, 
truth, good will, worth of man, idealism, 
spiritual development, man as the highest 
form of creation, natural control, integra- 
tion with the laws of the universe, and other 
expressions of our highest values. There are 
many severe charges which can be made 
against the religious training which results in 
fear, superstition, blind obedience, retribu- 
tion, fatalism, determinism, divine guidance, 
dogmatism, faith in the unseen and un- 
known, and preparation for the life to come 
at the expense of life on earth. 

There is so much confusion in the field 
of religion at present that it is difficult to 
say what the outcome will be in the future. 
The trend towards Humanism seems to be 
the logical position of those who accept 
scientific findings. The old stories about Job, 
Abraham, and Moses are becoming thread- 
bare for those who no longer believe that 
they were inspired by God and that, there- 
fore, what they are reported to have said is 
infallible. Since religion has always been a 
summary of aspirations of a people and 
probably always will be, it can do much to 
inspire boys and girls to higher and finer 
accomplishments and nobler living. Like all 
education, however, it must begin with the 
wants, experiences, needs, and abilities of 
children and help them to gather a better 
understanding of the meaning and processes 
of this undefinable energy which we call life. 








Curio Club 


F. Byron Cory 


Eprtor’s Note: “Must we join a club?” is a refrain 
in many schools where the club program lacks 
vitality. Mr. Cory, of Creston, Iowa, apparently 
didn’t have much trouble in building up the mem- 
bership of the Curio Club. F. E. L. 


LuBS IN schools are often boring and 
C tiring to both the sponsor and the pu- 
pils. The reason for this is that clubs are 
often poorly organized—lacking definite pro- 
cedure or plan. Training, which will aid in 
developing a smooth-running organization, 
on the part of the students or the sponsor, 
is lacking. The result may be a lack of in- 
terest which induces unrest from which dis- 
cipline problems arise. With no regular or- 
der of procedure, no definite purpose or pro- 
gram interest will not follow from meeting 
to meeting. The lack of a definite meeting 
place and a specified time also help to make 
a club distasteful. A student’s interests shift 
rapidly during the years in school ; therefore, 
a variety of clubs is necessary if the school is 
to hold the interests of each student. If a 
student prefers to change clubs during the 
year, he should be permitted to do so be- 
cause a change is stimulating, helpful, and 
educational—thus making it possible for the 
student to receive new experiences and ideas 
and to develop new ideals and standards ac- 
cording to his own volition. 

The clubs formed should be based on the 
desires of the students rather than on those 
of the principal or sponsor. Too frequently 
the principal asks the teacher what club he 
would like to sponsor for the year, then the 
club is formed. If students are interested in 
the particular club, it survives and thrives. 
If students are not interested, it is merely 
another club, and they may join because they 
like the teacher or they dislike being in the 
study hall rather than joining because of 
the inherent interests of the club itself. 


Every school should have a varied club pro- 
gram and one extensive enough to give the 
pupils a choice. 

It is well, as far as possible, to let the 
clubs follow the lines of greatest interests in 
the school. These interests will vary with 
localities and various classes of people. It 
makes a difference whether the students live 
in mountainous or plains regions, in the 
North or South, in large cities or small 
towns, or whether they are of a particular 
race. There should be clubs for all if it is 
possible. If a group in a school has a worthy 
hobby, it is well to encourage that group 
to form a club. When clubs are founded on 
this basis, the students’ interests are taken 
care of. Students that are interested in some- 
thing keep busy, and there probably will 
be fewer discipline cases. When students are 
busy, they have less time to do undesirable 
things. They will become more absorbed in 
their schoolwork and they will become some 
of the school’s greatest boosters. 

A teacher may benefit in the same way 
as a student by sponsoring different clubs 
rather than the same club year after year. 
A person may continue to grow in one field 
or their growth may last for the first few 
years, after which it is easy to follow the 
line of least resistance. If a sponsor has 
charge of a different club once in a while 
new and more stimulating interests are set 
up which will probably develop into more 
growth on the part of that individual. This 
new attitude and longing seems to carry 
over into the club members. 

When teachers are trying to find connect- 
ing links between pupils’ interests and aca- 
demic subjects, they often overlook the clubs 
in their school. If a student has joined the 
airplane club, probably his interests are in 
lighter-than-air craft or different modes of 
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travel. If so, the student should be encour- 
aged to write English themes about these 
things; then from these topics he should be 
led into similar fields. Every teacher in a 
well-organized school should have a list of 
all the clubs and their members, know their 
sponsors, and keep informed about what 
each club is doing. Every teacher should fol- 
low the activities of the various clubs and 
know who in the clubs are taking active parts 
and what they are doing. Such information 
may well be published in the school paper. 
In this way there can be a direct tie-up be- 
tween academic, extracurricular, and club- 
work. For further information about any 
student the teacher could inquire of the spon- 
sor of the particular club. 

In trying to carry out the above program 
our school has a club period each Tuesday 
from 1.15 to 1.45. Different clubs are or- 
ganized as a part of our extracurricular pro- 
gram. There are faculty sponsors chosen by 
the students for every club. Each club draws 
up a charter and the student council must 
approve the club before it may hold regu- 
lar meetings. 

One club day a group of my homeroom 
members, who were not in clubs, discussed 
the possibilities of joining. These members 
were using the period for study. Every stu- 
dent in the school is encouraged to join the 
club he likes best, but, as it happened, these 
students did not care for any of the clubs 
so they had elected to study. 

“Let’s start a club of our own,” suggested 
one boy. “I don’t like any in school now. 
They aren’t interesting.” 

“What club would you like to have in 
school?” I inquired. 

Several were mentioned, and then, dur- 
ing the discussion of the possibilities of new 
clubs, one student said, “Since we do not 
like any of the clubs now in school, we must 
be peculiar people. Let’s start a club for 
different or curious people.” 

Curious. There was a new idea for a club. 
What could curious students do in an or- 
ganization? How would they benefit from 


such a club? What could they do worth 
while for the school and community? What 
kind of a program would be followed? 
Would any one join such a club? These and 
other questions were discussed and consid- 
ered. 

This happened at the end of the school 
year. The ensuing fall students wanted to 
know if there would be a “Curio Club.” A 
blank was filled out stating the name, pur- 
pose, meeting place, and sponsor of the or- 
ganization and turned in to the student coun- 
cil. A charter was granted and signed by the 
principal. 

Club day came and students were in- 
formed that they could join any club they 
wished. The first day was spent in discuss- 
ing the purpose and organization of the 
Curio Club. At the end of the period there 
were twelve members. 

The following Tuesday a student pre- 
sented in this Curio Club a program on radio 
reception and verification. The student 
brought a notebook showing that he had 
heard 347 radio stations. The stations were 
from all over the world, representing nearly 
every country. He explained how all of these 
stations broadcast on a low frequency—some 
as low as fifty watts, and that such stations 
usually broadcast from three to five o’clock 
in the morning. The student had used an or- 
dinary radio set on which head phones were 
used to receive the programs. He told of 
the difficulty he had had in understanding 
some of the foreign languages and how he 
had studied to get their call letters. He told 
how three other boys in Iowa were doing 
the same kind of work, how he had joined 
a national organization, and how he wrote 
to each station he heard. He related how the 
station operator would send a card verifying 
that that station had broadcast at the time, 
and that the call letters and the program 
were correct. The cards made up a very un- 
usual notebook which was passed around 
the room so each member could see the col- 
lection. The student took most of the period 
in his explanation. The remainder of the 
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period was used by the club members in ask- 
ing questions or contributing information 
which they had. The notebook was left with 
me during the remainder of the week so that 
any one wishing to look at it could do so 
before or after school, or at noon. 

The following week our enrollment had 
increased to twenty-six. During that week 
another of our members gave a talk on one 
of his experiences last summer while visit- 
ing in Los Angeles. He told of an explor- 
ing camp where men were digging, pump- 
ing, and fishing in holes containing a thick, 
greasy substance. In these holes prehistoric 
dinosaurs were found. Near these holes this 
student had found some fossils, and a friend 
had given him some others. These fossils 
were explained and exhibited to the club 
and passed around so each member could 
handle and inspect the curios individually. 
The talk and explanation lasted the full club 
period. Many questions were asked, evidenc- 
ing much interest on the part of the students. 

The next week on club day we had thirty- 
one members in our club. Every week from 
then on I had from one to six wanting to 
join the club. One of the school’s regula- 
tions states that each club shall have but 
thirty members unless there is more than 
one sponsor. The principal, however, per- 
mitted the Curio Club membership to in- 
crease to thirty-six without another sponsor. 
This number filled every seat in the room 
in which we met. 

There was a different program each week 
in the Curio Club, and each program was 
handled by the students. The members knew 
several weeks ahead when they were sched- 
uled to give their programs. Naturally they 
prepared themselves to answer questions 
asked by the club members. The topics were 
frequently based on their individual hobbies. 
I never had to ask members of the club for 
a program. They were eager for their turns, 
and many had spent much time and effort 
in preparing their programs. 

A chairman took the roll, read all the an- 
nouncements, attended to incidental duties, 
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and introduced that day’s program. A sec- 
retary handled the business for the group, 
and the club reporter made certain that the 
program reached the newspaper office. The 
students brought the curios from their 
homes, and in the club they gave such facts: 
the date that it was made, where it was 
made, how it was made, and how it is used. 
Each club member was permitted to han- 
dle the curio and see it at close range. After 
the discussion was over, if time permitted, 
the members asked questions of the leader. 
Oftentimes members of the club contributed 
to what had been said. 

Many club members came into my room 
after school to further examine the curios 
which had been presented. With this chang- 
ing and varying program the interests of the 
students were easily held. Many of the stu- 
dents have come to my house evenings to 
bring some curio or to talk about different 
experiences. Largely due to interest and va- 
riety, I had no discipline cases with my 
club. 

During the last term of school it was sug- 
gested that other students, faculty members, 
and the community might like to see the 
curios which the club had collected for its 
programs. The chairman appointed a com- 
mittee which met and divided themselves 
into five groups. Each was the chairman of 
his group and could select their helpers and 
organize them as they wished. Group one 
found a suitable display window and chose 
the date for the display. Group two collected 
what the club members had that could be 
displayed and secured the history of each 
article. Group three arranged for the gather- 
ing of the articles at a given time, placed 
them in a separate room under lock, and 
transported the articles to the downtown 
window on the date of the display. Group 
four made a poster explaining the display. 
Group five made out typewritten cards for 
each article giving its name, where it was 
from, date or age, and the owner’s name. 

The work was entirely carried on by the 
committees. Everything was ready on Satur- 
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day morning. The students took the display 
downtown. Each chairman with some help- 
ers was there to help place the curios in the 
display windows. The work was completed 
by noon. From the outside many people 
watched the progress of the display. A re- 
porter was present ready for a story long be- 
fore the window was finished. 

Teachers or students outside of the Curio 
Club were not previously told of the display. 
When the city paper was published, the 
write-up covered one eighth of the first page. 
Hundreds of people saw the exhibit. Due to 
the large crowd which was continually be- 
fore the display window, many people made 
several trips so they could see the entire 
display. The owner of the store asked that 
the curios be left longer than we had 
planned. 

One week later the curios were removed 
from the window. Again the students had 
full charge of the work. Everything was 
taken home and the window space cleared. 
For several weeks the Curio Club received 
interesting and favorable comments from 
various sources, showing that it had been 
highly successful. The people of our com- 
munity saw the value of the Curio Club in 
the high school. 

Some of the articles that were on dis- 
play were: a Japanese silk handkerchief and 
tea set; coral beads from Florida; the three 
nonevil monkeys standing four feet high; 
a dress dating back to 1812; old and new 
money from nearly all countries; skulls; 
skeletons ; teeth ; petrified wood and fish; an 
old German beer mug from a castle near 
Berlin; old silverware from France; books 
dating to 1763 from a robber’s cavern in 
northern Ireland; carved cane, woven bas- 
kets, and painted pottery from Mexico; an 
ancient Egyptian knife carved in the likeness 
of a bird ; newspapers relating the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln and the Chicago fire; maga- 
zines with varied ages; a Civil War rifle; a 
Confederate $20 bill ; a wooden barley fork; 
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a Japanese tea pot; slippers and other arti- 
cles from Hawaii; crystals and rocks from 
canyons, caves, and mountains in various 
parts of the United States ; an old auto harp; 
Indian relics from Canada, Mexico, and 
United States; putty models of prehistoric 
animals; stamp collections; a sampler of 
1830; and a Chinese dagger dating back to 
1870. 

The Curio Club has been one of the most 
interesting clubs in our school. It has been 
arranged so that both the pupil and the spon- 
sor have had a favorable opportunity to prac- 
tise the qualities of a good citizen with sat- 
isfying results to the one doing the prac- 
tising. Following I have listed the reasons 
which, I believe, have made this an excep- 
tional club. 

1. Students’ interests are widened and 
deepened. 

2. Educationally desirable interests are 
built up. 

3. The club has an appropriate name. 

4. Each student is given a chance for 
self-expression. 

5. The student’s gregarious nature is sat- 

isfied. 

. Schoolwork is motivated. 

. It enables teachers to learn the inter- 
ests and abilities of students so they 
may be used in academic work. 

8. The club is democratic. 
9. The club is chartered by the student 
council. 

10. The officers of the club are responsible 
for its parliamentary proceedings and 
welfare. 

11. The club meets at a regular place and 
time. 

12. The club has a faculty sponsor. 

13. Club members have interests in com- 
mon. 

14. The club grew from what seemed a 
lacking in the curriculum and returned 
to the curriculum to enrich it. 
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Use of the Newspaper 


George E. Mark 


Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Mark, of the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, makes a plea 
for the more extended use of the metropolitan 
newspaper as a text in the high school. He main- 
tains that “world-minded citizenship is the Ameri- 
can ideal.” I am willing to agree that it should be 
but I doubt that it actually is the ideal of a very 
large proportion of our people. F. E. L. 


ODAY THE newspaper is the most vital 
yp gordon reaching the eyes of the 
public. Its news is filled with the social ques- 
tions of the present, with new outlooks, with 
trends of economic and social activity, and 
is a great contributor to the moral earnest- 
ness of the people. The new era is slowly 
organizing itself. Government, labor, in- 
dustry, science, the arts, fine, natural, and 
domestic, are taking on forms in the prac- 
tice of life which will mean a future for the 
youth of today different from that of their 
parents. As a preparation for this new life 
no other publication offers such a first-hand 
text for the understanding of trends and 
problems. 

It would be well if junior high schools 
and senior high schools would place along- 
side their textbooks in civics, sociology, and 
economics a metropolitan newspaper and 
study it seriously at least for this year. Prob- 
ably no textbooks now in use just meet pres- 
ent-day conditions. They did not foresee this 
depression, nor did they foresee the social 
upset through which we are passing. Pupils 
need to study what is now happening, and 
think more of tomorrow than of yesterday. 
The newspaper offers such an instrument of 
study. 

There is a new emphasis on citizenship. 
Yesterday, citizenship meant mostly paying 
taxes, holding office, obeying laws. The 
school did not get far beyond that range in 
teaching the average boy and girl and the 


average citizen who had already gone 
through the schools. This center of learning 
analyzed much, filled the mind of its popu- 
lation with many facts, but the serious na- 
ture of citizenship failed to register. Today 
under social stress the mind of the masses is 
reforming. Under world political and eco- 
nomic pressure new and vivid meanings 
of international interdependence are being 
made clearer. Under local and national mis- 
fortune citizenship is being made alive. But 
zeal for human welfare begins at home and 
then spreads its good activity abroad. This 
new citizenship will do both these things. 
World-minded citizenship is the American 
ideal. 

The analysis of an urban newspaper would 
be a highly valuable exercise for pupils in 
secondary education. Too many pupils read 
only the comics and the sport pages. Their 
interest would be broader if the school would 
direct their attention to other parts of the 
paper and make some requirement for the 
content of those parts. The textbook would 
hardly be a competitor with the newspaper 
in point of aliveness, directness of applica- 
tion, recency of events, and in rivalry of 
ideas. What elements should enter into this 
newspaper analysis on a secondary-school 
level? Such an outline as follows would suf- 
fice. 

NEWSPAPER ANALYSIS 

1. Items (broad classification) : interna- 
tional, national, State, local 

2. Economics: NIRA, finance, industry, 
agriculture, labor, problems 

3. Politics: NIRA, international, national, 
local problems 

4. Sociology: “feels” for fair play in 
sport, for international justice and friend- 
ship, for national trustworthiness, for local 
neighborliness, woman’s page, problems 
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5. Editorials (especially for senior high 
school) 

6. Comic pages : significant comics 

7. Pictorial illustrations: international, 
national, State, local 

8. The columnist 

9. Geography: map study 

This outline may be made use of as in- 
tensively and extensively as time and the 
intelligence level of the pupils will permit. 
But the vocabulary of the outline can be used 
understandingly by the pupils of any year 
of the secondary school. The formulation of 
problems should be an insistent exercise. It 
requires information and insight and skill in 
English composition. 

The newspaper content may be handled in 
a number of ways. It may serve for discus- 
sion classes, for special assignments, for 
making notebooks, for workbooks. The dis- 
cussion is especially applicable tosenior-high- 
school classes since they, no doubt, know 
how to gather information and arrange it 
around problems. The special assignment 
will suit any secondary year, with various 
degrees of performance. Certain pupils 
might have reports on Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, Roosevelt, Japan, Cuba, or any other 
topic assigned to them, either for a particular 
lesson or for a semester ; this could be either 
individual or group work. The notebook 
should be carefully made and serve as a text- 
book for the review of news covered. The 
contents should be selected under the care- 
ful guidance of the teacher to prevent ir- 
relevant matter from being entered and to 
prevent too much elaboration of the topics 
written up. A notebook should be concise in 
its content, but clear in meaning, and should 
contain all such information that the class 
would be expected to know. Each pupil 
should have one. It differs from the work- 
book made by a pupil or a group of pupils. 

The workbook would serve excellently for 
display purposes, and would be the special 
task of particularly interested pupils. It 
would grow out of the initiative of the pu- 
pils. It would have artistic values in its ar- 


rangement. A pupil could construct a work- 
book on Japan and China. This would have 
an orientally figured cover, contain maps of 
Japan and China, pictures of famous 
Japanese and Chinese men and women, 
meaningful pictures of the army, navy, 
harbors, industrial plants, educational insti- 
tutions, etc. Important information gathered 
from reputable sources, books, or persons, 
and comments could be entered in this book. 
The ninth and tenth grades would be excel- 
lent locations for such a workbook. But it 
could be made in any secondary grade with 
any degree of completeness measured by the 
time, the requirement of the teacher, and the 
initiative of the pupils. The workbook should 
be at least a semester’s enterprise. 

Other workbooks could be named: A Hit- 
ler Book, or Germany in Ferment; A Mus- 
solini Book, or Italy Remade ; A Stalin Book, 
or Russian Communism; A Roosevelt Book, 
or America’s Great Experiment; An Eng- 
lish Book, or An Empire of Nations; A 
Gandhi Book, or A Bloodless Revolution; 
A South American Book; A Folio of Pic- 
tures, or The World in Pictured Activity. 

There is no end to the workbook possi- 
bility. It would be an enterprise of self-help, 
of invention, of individual selection, of per- 
sonality, of eye and ear curiosity, of Eng- 
lish composition, of research, of artistic ex- 
pression ; but subject to the controls of time 
and pupil ability. 

The newspaper would furnish a great deal 
of the material for this workbook; and the 
outline presented would be the guide for its 
content. Unconsciously the pupil would be 
becoming world-minded ; and one could be- 
lieve with satisfaction that American citizens 
were being reared in an atmosphere of living 
problems, of personal zeal for the purposes 
of today, and, it is to be hoped, with deter- 
mination to be a participator in the democra- 
tic solution of our present-day difficulties. 

The objective of the teacher in the study 
and use of the newspaper would be the edu- 
cation of the youth in his charge in Ameri- 
can world-minded citizenship. 











School Law Review 


Daniel R. Hodgdon 


Epitor’s Note: Questions on matters concerning 
public-school law will be answered in this depart- 
ment by Dr. Hodgdon. Address your inquiries to 
him in care of THe CLEARING House. 

P. &. LL. 


Use or ScHoot BuILpINGs 


A new conception of education from a judicial 
point of view is shown by a recent decision which 
has reversed materially the narrow concept held 
by courts in the past in reference to the use of 
school buildings. The questions raised are as fol- 
lows: Is it legal for school activities or extra- 
curricular activities to interfere with established 
business in a town? May such activities operate 
in competition so as to injure or destroy an es- 
tablished business? Has a board of education the 
right to authorize the use of school buildings for 
various purposes under certain types of statutes? 
All these questions are answered in an unusual 
judicial opinion of the higher court. 

An action was brought by a taxpayer in a school 
district for an injunction against the board of 
education to perpetually restrain and enjoin the 
board of education from allowing or permitting a 
high-school building to be used for the holding 
therein of public or private dances, shows, dramas, 
motion-picture performances, operas, basketball 
games, and all other kinds of entertainment not 
connected with or a part of the curriculum or 
course of study. The injunction also extended to 
the using of funds derived from taxation to de- 
fray the cost of maintenance, upkeep, lighting, 
heating, janitor service, and so forth. When the 
case came before the lower court it was held that 
the board of education had no power to permit 
school buildings to be used for the above pur- 
poses. An injunction was granted. The lower court 
held in accordance to numerous decisions of the 
past throughout the United States that school 
buildings were for school purposes only. 

The buildings and grounds of the new high 
school in question were equipped in every respect 
for use as a social and community center. The 
building had an auditorium equipped with a stage, 
with scenery, and projection apparatus; the gym- 
nasium was fully equipped with apparatus and 
showers. The action of the lower court deprived 
the citizens of the community of the use of the 
high school for any other than school purposes. 


The board of education appealed to the higher 
court where it was argued by the attorney for the 
taxpayer that the board of education had no right 
to use a tax-exempt and tax-supported institution 
to compete with a taxpayer in the show business 
or in any other business, since such competition 
would be unfair. The answer of the court to this 
contention was that if the use made of the school 
building was lawful, it mattered not what busi- 
ness was hurt or what private income was im- 
paired by such competitive use. In other words, 
if the board had the power to grant the use of a 
school building for the purposes mentioned, no 
one could complain if such purposes were in com- 
petition to their business interests. The court said 
that when free public schools were first estab- 
lished they competed with private schools and 
even drove many private schools out of business. 
The private school could not complain of unfair 
competition, neither could any other business do 
so. Such competition is neither unfair nor un- 
lawful. 

The next question to be disposed of by the 
higher court was whether the board of education 
could permit a high-school building to be used 
for social and community purposes. In answering 
this question the court held that the powers of a 
board of education are statutory. The legislature 
may authorize a board of education as the State's 
agent to do anything not prohibited by the consti- 
tution. Since, however, the board of education 
has only such powers expressly conferred upon 
it and only such implied powers as are necessary 
to execute and to carry into effect its express 
powers, it could not make use of a school build- 
ing for only such things as are granted in the 
statute. The statute provided that all public-school 
property should be under the control and direc- 
tion of the board of education of the district and 
the statute further provided that public-school 
houses when not in use for schools may be used 
for community centers. The court said that the 
purpose of the statute was to provide a means to 
occupy the leisure time of the people; that it was 
“the aim of modern educators to expand the edu- 
cational system so as to keep the interest and 
employ the energy of school children during their 
leisure time, and in this way prevent children from 
getting into mischief and becoming law violators.” 
The court further said, “These are useful and 
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wholesome preventive measures which save chil- 
dren from delinquency and the State from addi- 
tional expense in connection with penal institu- 
tions. Such activities aré usually termed extra- 
curricular activities for the reason that while they 
are necessary in a modern school system, they are 
in excess of the minimum requirements of a school 
curriculum.” This is the first judicial definition of 
extracurricular activities. 

The court held that the board had sufficient 
power to use high-school buildings for the various 
purposes mentioned because the legislature had 
given to the board of education the power “to do 
all things needful for the maintenance, prosperity, 
and success of the schools, and the promotion of 
education.” This decision may be considered as 
one of the outstanding modern court decisions 
overruling to a great extent the decisions of the 
past which have attempted to narrow the use of 
school buildings to instructional purposes only. 
The legal philosophy that a school may compete 
with any business so long as the competition has 
an element of educational value is interesting and 
novel, but will be decidedly welcomed by pro- 
gressive educators. (Beard v. Board of Educa- 
tion of North Summit School District, et al, 16 
P. (2 Ed.) 900, December 10, 1932.) 
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Tue Ricut or A TEACHER TO APPEAL 


Whenever the school board or the superintend- 
ent of schools has acted in violation of an ex- 
press statute and the teacher is deprived of valu- 
able rights, the teacher may appeal to the courts 
if his rights depend upon the interpretation of a 
statute and the teacher need not appeal to the 
commissioner of education where there is a statute 
giving him the right to do so. (Moses v. Board of 
Education, 127 Misc. 477, 217 N.Y. Supplement 
265, affirmed.) 

Questions REcEIveED 


The following questions were received too late 
to be answered in this issue. They will be an- 
swered in the next number of THe CLEARING 
House. 

Does a board of education have power to com- 
pel a parent to pay for the damage to school prop- 
erty which results from the carelessness or dis- 
obedience of a pupil? 

May a parent be compelled by a board of edu- 
cation to pay for public-school textbooks lost or 
destroyed by a child? 

In a State where corporal punishment is allowed, 
although the board of education of a certain city 
has made a rule forbidding corporal punishment, 
may a teacher on tenure be dismissed for dis- 
obeying the rule, if the corporal punishment was 
reasonable ? 
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UNION OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


The union of two major Federal agencies con- 
cerned with the promotion of education in the 
United States under the Department of the In- 
terior is announced by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior. 

By official order the functions of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education are transferred to 
the United States Office of Education in the De- 
partment of the Interior. Dr. George F. Zook, 
United States Commissioner of Education, will di- 
rect the activities of the enlarged Federal Office 
of Education. 

“This transfer of the functions of the Board 
is not to be interpreted as any curtailment of the 
activities of the Federal Government in the field 
of vocational education,” said Secretary Ickes. 
“Both Commissioner Zook and I have long been 
deeply interested in vocational education and we 
both propose to promote the development of this 
highly important part of the fieid of education 
vigorously.” 





RESEARCH PROMOTES PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 

Research workers in education, representing 124 
colleges and universities throughout the United 
States, completed more than 3,000 studies in one 
year, it is revealed in the sixth annual survey of 
educational research conducted by the Federal 
Office of Education. 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 
1931-1932 prepared by the Office of Education, 
library division, lists 3,121 titles of masters’ and 
doctors’ theses reporting investigations in 24 dif- 
ferent fields of education. The bibliography (price 
20 cents) is published as Bulletin 1933 No. 6, and 
is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 

“What invention is to industry research is to 
education,” said Commissioner George F. Zook, in 
announcing publication of the list of the latest in- 
vestigations in education. “Progress in education is 
being built on the foundation of facts revealed by 
research studies of school problems. The abun- 
dance of educational research reported to the Office 
of Education reveals that educators are diligently 
promoting progress in education.” 


HIGH-SCHOOL MAGAZINE ANNOUNCES PUBLICATIONS 


A new secondary-school magazine, High School 
Writer, a students’ monthly dedicated to stimula- 
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tion, recognition, and reward of better creative 
writing, announces publication within the next 
school year. As tentatively planned, High School 
Writer will consist almost entirely of student-writ- 
ten work, submitted through subscribing high 
schools in competition for monthly cash-prize 
awards, 

Editorial responsibility has been assumed by the 
coauthor of a high-school English book adopted 
by about three fourths of the States as a standard 
text. The executive board of the Puget Sound 
Council of Teachers of English at a recent meet- 
ing appointed a committee to act in advisory ca- 
pacity with editor and manager in formulating and 
directing the editorial policy. Although publication 
plans are rapidly nearing completion, the editor 
and committee will welcome suggestions designed 
to increase the usefulness of High School Writer. 

Manuscripts of literary merit are needed for 
early issues. Cash prizes in amount of $75 each 
month will be awarded to especially meritorious 
compositions. Additional information about High 
School Writer may be obtained by addressing the 
magazine, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Entry blanks, to be used in submitting manu- 
scripts, will be sent upon request. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW DEAL 


Education alone can prevent the New Deal from 
degenerating into tyranny and despotism, Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, states in his annual report, made public 
today. 

Unless the American people are taught to un- 
derstand the principles and policies of the Roose- 
velt administration, there is grave danger that the 
present dictatorship will destroy all vestiges of 
democratic liberty, Dean Russell warns. He cites 
historic instances of the past to show the easy tran- 
sition between concentration of power and tyranny. 

“The first demand by the New Deal,” Dean 
Russell writes, “should be a new kind of education, 
an education broader than that heretofore offered, 
one directed to the just assessment of the good 
and evil found in a society operating under laissez- 
faire in a fiercely competitive world. Much atten- 
tion should be paid to the methods suggested in 
the past and present as to possible reforms of the 
social and economic order. 

“There is little new in world. ‘New Deals’ have 
been made time and time again. The citizen of 
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America should know this; but he should also 
know full well that this is the first time in history 
that we have had a Power Age with the economy 
of plenty consequent upon it. 

“This educational task is one of great magni- 
tude. It is impossible to accomplish in the few 
hours a day, the few weeks a year, and the few 
years of the ordinary school term. It means ex- 
tended education. Only a substantial Federal sub- 
sidy in almost any form can meet the need of the 
hour; and it is to be hoped that our national 
leaders will see its importance.” 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


In the December issue of Occupations, The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, the editor expresses 
great interest in the quality of guidance material 
found in publications other than his own. Con- 
siderable space is given to the Guidance number 
of THe Cieartnc House, which was published in 
September. The editor pays tribute to the intelli- 
gence and enterprise which resulted in that num- 
ber. 

SCHOOL COSTS CUT BY MAIL INSTRUCTION 


In answer to the question, “How can our schools 
save more money?” the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion has just issued a new bulletin outlining certain 
means of economy for small schools—High School 
Instruction by Mail. Prepared by Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz, specialist in rural-education problems, this 
publication is one of a series of Office of Educa- 
tion bulletins discussing potential economies in 
Education. 

“During this time of economic stress educa- 
tional authorities are under obligation to effect 
every possible economy,” says Mr. Gaumnitz. Edu- 
cation by correspondence, utilized by an ever-grow- 
ing number of schools, is suggested as a way to 
economy. This means of instruction tends to give 
more and better schooling to isolated rural chil- 
dren, and results in substantial savings. 


A REDIRECTION OF EMPHASIS 


“It is apparent from the many attacks made on 
education in recent months that large numbers of 
people place the blame for our present economic 
plight on the modern educational program, particu- 
larly that part of it offered by the public school. 
In the main the attacks have arisen from the fact 
that several million products of that program are 
temporarily unable to earn a living. All of us who 
are in any way connected with the education of 
youth in the public school know how unjust and 
unreasonable the attacks have been. What many 
of us do not know, or at least do not realize, is 
that those of us into whose hands this education 





has been placed are ourselves partly to blame for 
having overemphasized the economic, earn-a-living 
value of an education.”? 


ARE WE ON THE RUN? 

Now that practically every device for saving 
on school costs and reducing tax rates has been 
mentioned, what may we do next? Isn’t it about 
time for us to stop running long enough to remind 
the critics that schools are almost as necessary as 
roads, or chewing gum, or cigarettes, or motion- 
picture shows, or several other items upon which 
America spends as much as, or more than, it does 
on education? To that end we reprint an editorial 
which appeared in the Nutley (N.J.) News last 
week under the captain “Please Get This.” The 
editorial follows: 

“We could close the classroom of every public 
elementary school, kindergarten, high school, and 
continuation school in over thirty-eight States of 
this country and yet the saving in dollars would be 
less than the amount spent for tobacco in 1932. 

“The income of a single chewing-gum company 
in 1930 was larger than the total income for school 
support of any one of twenty-six States. 

“The amount of money being spent on motion 
pictures, prizefights, etc., is even larger than that 
being spent for tobacco. 

“Last year $100,000,000 more was spent on gaso- 
line than was spent on the public-school system of 
the entire United States. 

“Now most certainly we are in a terrible depres- 
sion, at least everybody is saying so, but when a 
ship meets disaster at sea and it becomes evident 
that somebody will have to suffer, all worthy pas- 
sengers aboard demand that the children and their 
mothers be saved first, and that demand is re- 
spected. But, when our ship of state slips into shal- 
low waters, we find the ‘thrifty gentleman’ aboard 
who demand that the craft be lightened by casting 
overboard its child cargo while he guards with his 
life a load of pig iron in the ship’s hold that 
amounts to many times the weight that he is de- 
manding be thrown over. (The pig iron of chewing 
gum, pure amusements, tobacco, etc.) 

“Chewing gum, pure amusements, tobacco, and 
the like have their place and values, but as long 
as we can spend 150 per cent as much for tobacco 
and pure amusements as we spend for all public 
elementary and high-school education, it should 
be hard for us to look our children in the face and 
say, ‘We can’t afford to give you a decent educa- 
tion.’” 


1 From an editorial by O. W. Stephenson in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Education Bulletin. 
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Spend Your Time, New York’s Resources 
for the Use of Leisure Time. Compiled by 
The Parent-Teachers Association, Lin- 
coln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1933, xii+74 pages, $1.00. 


Here at last is a book to fill a long-felt need in 
New York City. An outgrowth of a study made by 
parent-teachers association in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, it is one of 
the most thorough compilations of things to do and 
places to go in New York City that has come to 
this reader’s attention. 

The book contains sections on fine and applied 
art; drama and dance; music; libraries; science; 
radio education; historic interest; civic institu- 
tions; transportation, communication, and com- 
merce; public playground and recreation facilities ; 
stamps ; coins; and photography. It also has a valu- 
able group of supplementary references dealing 
with Adult Education centers, reading lists, guides 
to New York, foreign-culture activities, and special 
trips. 

Schools, art galleries, libraries, museums, publi- 
cations in various fields, remarkably interesting 
exhibits on science and industry, observatories, and 
playgrounds are all included in this volume which 
should be invaluable to teachers and children in 
New York City schools, to transients; in short, to 
any one who is interested in the wealth of artistic, 
scientific, and literary material available in New 
York City. 

Dorotuy I. MULGRAVE 


The Sound Motion Picture in Science 
Teaching, by Puitie Juston RUvuton. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1933, pages xi+236, $2.50. 


This investigation, undertaken jointly by the 
Graduate School of Education and the University 
Film Foundation at Harvard University, and 
financed by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, represents a significant 
contribution to our knowledge of the place of the 
motion picture in a program of general-science 
instruction. 

A series of specially constructed tests was given 
immediately following instruction and again some 
months later, and a comparison of the results was 
secured as between very carefully equated groups. 


A unique feature was the creation of a zero group, 
who had no instruction whatever, to fix the gains 
made by the control and experimental groups. 

The main conclusions reached were (1) that 
in terms of subject matter the pupil-achievement 
increase ascribable to the film “may be expected 
to exceed 20 per cent”; (2) in those facts and 
relationships “specifically dealt with in the films 
used,” measured in terms of the acquisition and 
understanding of this material, “The film-caused 
increase in pupil achievement may be expected 
to exceed 35 per cent”; (3) these gains were not 
secured “at the expense of more important or less 
definable educational values.” 


The Small-Community Museum, by W. N. 
BERKELEY. Lynchburg, Va.: The J. P. 
Bell Company, 1932, vii+88 pages, $1.75. 


Dr. Berkeley, director of the Yonkers, New 
York, Museum of Science and Arts, has under- 
taken to explain why the small-community museum 
is entirely feasible and extremely desirable. The 
author draws not only on his own rich experience 
in connection with community library-museums 
but also that of such ieaders as the late John Cot- 
ton Dana of Newark and A. C. Parker of Roches- 
ter, New York. The modern museum is a place of 
activity; it serves as a most valuable adjunct to 
the school; it reflects the resources, history, and 
interests of its local community. In the days that 
lie ahead, the place of local museums in the in- 
terpretation of the community to citizens of all 
ages will be of increasing importance. The 
achievement of social objectives by school youths 
requires that the school codperate with libraries, 
museums, playgrounds, and other centers of edu- 
cation and recreation in which youths and adults 
may share. Hence, school people should be alert 
to an appreciative understanding of the pioneering 
undertakings of such small communities as Wash- 
ington, North Carolina; Port Jefferson, Long Is- 
land; Fairhope, Tallagada, Tuscombia, and Mont- 
gomery in Alabama; Laurel and Belmont in Mis- 
sissippi; Helena, Arkansas, and Johnson City in 
Tennessee; and others of which Dr. Berkeley tells. 
And they will, of course, be interested in the 
functioning of the more pretentious and very ade- 
quate museums of such larger cities as Yonkers, 
New York; Reading, Pennsylvania; Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Salem, Massachusetts; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Erie, Pennsylvania; Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; and, of course, Brooklyn and New 
York City. The author has rendered a real service 
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in giving rich concrete suggestions and vigorous 
impulse that should help to extend the list of 
places which develop and support such museums. 


Our Past in Western Europe, by D. C. 
KNOWLTON and Mary A. WHEELER. New 
York: American Book Company, 1933, 
346 pages. 

This second volume of The Westward March 
of Man series is prepared for the use of fifth-grade 
pupils. It will, however, prove very valuable for 
those junior high schools which include the study 
of American backgrounds in their own curricula. 
Beginning with the Roman world, it carries the 
story forward for a millenium and a half, dealing 
simply but adequately with this great sweep of 
European history and the finding of a new world. 
The illustrations are well selected, and the chal- 
lenges to pupils and teachers are stimulating and 
suggestive. 


Common Problems in Group Guidance, Vol- 
ume I, Inor Group-Guidance Series, by 
R. D. Atcen, F. J. Stewart, and Lester 
J. Scutoers. New York: Inor Publishing 
Company, 1933, xix+186 pages. 


This book should prove very satisfactory as 
the basis of a course in group guidance where edu- 
cational, social, and economic problems are brought 
before the pupils for solution. The problems set 
forth in the text are of common interest to all 
boys and girls; for example: How Can I Improve 
My Ability to Get Along with People? How Can 
I Know My Real Interests? Each problem is an- 
alyzed in terms of pupil objectives and provision 
is made for an open treatment of each problem by 
way of suggested projects and self-measurement 
devices. 


Molders of the American Mind, by NorMAN 
Woetret. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1933, 304 pages, $3.00. 


The title of this book may seem to many per- 
sons naive. The mind-makers discussed are not 
Al Capone, Mae West, Babe Ruth, Charles Lind- 
bergh, Editor Brisbane, and Franklin Roosevelt. 
They are seventeen American educational philoso- 
phers whose books are read and whose lectures 
are heard by public-school teachers and adminis- 
trators. Some of these philosophers have wide in- 
fluence outside the teaching profession, especially 
Dewey, Judd, and Counts, but it is as educationists 
that the writer presents them. 

The author first sets forth his own interpreta- 
tion of the implications of contemporary social 


change. He then analyzes and critically interprets 
the points of view of the selected educators. He 
closes with suggestive strategic considerations for 
American educators in the light of a changing so- 
cial order. It is a stimulating book. 


The Technique and Administration of 
Teaching, by N. L. Garrison. New York: 
American Book Company, 1933, 593 
pages. 

In this volume, the director of elementary edu- 
cation at Michigan State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti presents teaching procedures calculated to 
promote individual growth of pupils, their exercise 
of initiative, and their willingness to accept re- 
sponsibility for the common good. He goes farther 
than mere methodology, however; he examines 
classroom administration also in the light of its 
effect on pupil characters. 

Only as education can achieve such a reorienta- 
tion as is indicated throughout this valuable vol- 
ume will the school become a meaningful and sig- 
nificant instrument by which its social objectives 
may be attained. The adoption of such books as 
this one by teacher-training institutions may affect 
potently and beneficently the emphasis on pupils’ 
traits instead of on verbalistic memory of “facts.” 


Ancient Peoples, by W. C. Morey and I. N. 
CounTRYMAN. New York: American 
Book Company, 1933, 664 pages, $1.84. 


Morey’s widely used text is now modernized 
and revised in the light of the new findings from 
excavations in the Near East. The requirements 
of the College Entrance Board Examinations have 
influenced both the inclusion of biographical 
sketches and the type of exercises at the ends of 
chapters. New maps and illustrations and clearly 
written text make this book most interesting to 
read. 


What Is American? by F. E. Hirt. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1933, 
xx +207 pages, $2.00. 


The need for a clear statement of the true 
character of Americanism has been felt by all who 
have recognized the inadequacy, sometimes the 
grotesqueness, of conventional conceptions of 
Americanization. The author has here considered 
the factors of blood and land, of frontiers, of 
theocracy, of the revolutionary philosophy of the 
equality of status of men; and of the machine age. 
Then he answers: Simplicity, spaciousness, direct- 
ness, resourcefulness, ingenuity, freedom, dedica- 
tion to work, and emphatic direction, concentra- 
tion, and incompleteness; these qualities typify 
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MUSIC 


OF MANY LANDS 
AND PEOPLES 


McCONATHY—BEATTIE—MORGAN 


The selection of music is notable for its 
beauty and variety, its interest to adolescent 
boys and girls, and the wide choice in voice 
combinations. A distinctive feature is the 
care shown in handling the range of imma- 
ture voices. 


To facilitate the correlation of music with 
other subjects in the modern junior high cur- 
riculum, the music has been grouped into 
fifteen significant units of work. 


The use of many pictures, some in four colors, 
heightens the effectiveness of the apprecia- 
tion program. Historical and analytical notes 
accompany many of the selections. A pro- 
gtam of dances and correlating Victor re- 
cordings round out the possibilities of the 
book for use as a classroom text, offering a 
complete and flexible outline of study, for 
assembly and special programs. 


The famous “silver” book 
for junior high schools 


Us. 
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Americ2n leaders and reflect the American scene 
and experience. A comfortable physical life; self- 
respect and respect for others; a curiously com- 
bined belief in democratic government and an im- 
patience with its slowness and a readiness to break 
the molds it has formed; a regard for results in 
government; friendliness rather than politeness; 
a conflicting tradition of independence and respect 
for social opinion; toleration modified by vehe- 
mence and persuasion; a Puritan intensity even in 
rebellion against Puritanism; a belief in educa- 
tion and in goodness and quantity more than in 
beauty; and an independent personal behavior, an 
ability to devise new projects, and a courage to 
undertake them. 

Here are the American traits. Within them are 
the qualities that should be the basis of objectives 
for American education. To such committees as 
those under the chairmanships of Drs. T. H. 
Briggs, Fred Kelly, Jesse Newlon, George S. 
Counts, A. C. Krey, and the rest, the reviewer 
recommends this book for discriminating study. 
For in the traits of the highest possible type of 
American citizen are to be found the controlling 
objectives of a beneficent public school. 


P. W. LC. 


The Teaching of Mathematics in the Sec- 
ondary School, Eighth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1933, 264 pages, $1.75. 


Year after year this Council renders very real 
service to teachers and administrators through the 
publications of stimulating and practically helpful 
yearbooks addressed to the progressive solution 
of problems of which all alert teachers are con- 
scious. The eighth yearbook includes six chapters: 
(1) Articulation of Junior and Senior High School 
Mathematics, by E. R. Breslich; (II) A Summary 
of Some Investigations of the Teaching of High 
School Mathematics, by H. E. Benz; (III) The 
Teaching of Intuitive Geometry, by William Betz; 
(IV) Coherence and Diversity in Secondary 
Mathematics, by Ralph Beatley: (V) The Mathe- 
matical Collection, by George Wolf; and (VI) 
Units of Instruction in Secondary Mathematics, by 
J. S. Georges. 


Two Standardized Check Lists for the Or- 
ganization of Secondary Schools, by Orie 
I, Frepertcx. Ann Arbor: The Ann Ar- 
bor Press, 1933, 64 pages, $1.50. 


This dissertation, consisting of the development 
of one scale for the junior-high-school and one for 
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the senior-high-school grade, is an outgrowth of 
the National Survey of Secondary Education. The 
scales were used in the survey for the evaluation 
of junior high schools, senior high schools, and 
junior-senior or six-year high schools. The scales 
are scientifically standardized; their reliability is 
high; their validity is, however, open to serious 


question. P. W. L. C. 


Mathematical Excursions, by HELEN ABBOT 
MerrIL_. Norwood, Mass. : The Norwood 
Press, 1933, 145 pages, $1.25. 


Professor Emeritus Merrill of Wellesley Col- 
lege has prepared a delightful, informal, and in- 
viting guidebook for “side trips along paths not 
generally traveled in elementary courses in mathe- 
matics.” In fifteen chapters, she conducts the reader 
on these side trips into romantic, magical, and 
little known areas of mathematics. Such chapter 
titles as The Charm of Decimals, Magic Squares, 
Some Facts about x, Oddities of Numbers, and 
The Impossible in Mathematics suggest the book’s 
contents. The author cannot escape her heritage, 
however; she sets down answers to some of the 
problems at the end of her volume. 

Teachers who make this book available for their 
pupils will be helped to discover those youths who 
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can find adventure and joy in the realms of mathe- 
matics. P. W. L. C. 


Problems in the Education of Visually 
Handicapped Children, by Ratpu Vick- 
ERS Merry. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1933, xiii+243 pages, $2.50. 


In the first several chapters the author places 
a foundation, giving the evolution, aims, preschool, 
and kindergarten training for visually handicapped 
children. In the remaining chapters such prob- 
lems as health, intelligence, school achievement, 
personality, guidance, and teacher selection in re- 
lation to visually handicapped children is covered. 
Any one interested in this field will find a very 
complete, scientific, and practical treatment of the 
subject in this well-documented book. EE. R. G. 


How We Think, by Joun Dewey. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1933, x+301 
pages, $2.00. 


In this volume, Professor Dewey has restated 
the relation of reflective thinking to the educative 
process. The original book has been a document 
of fundamental importance to education for over 
two decades. In his revision, three modifications 
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appear: There have been excisions and expan- 
sions; there are increased definiteness and clear- 
ness of statement. Applications of the principles 
of reflective thinking to modern pedagogical prac- 
tices are included. No professional library is com- 
plete without this convincing and competent treat- 
ment of the thinking process and its applications to 
educative practices. 


Certain Procedures of Studying Poetry in 
the Fifth Grade, by Honora MARGARET 
Frow ey, New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932, 90 pages. 

This is the report of an experiment to deter- 
mine the most effective procedure of teaching fifth- 
grade pupils to memorize poetry. The experimenter 
used five different methods, varying from “im- 
mediate required memorizing without any teach- 
ing of the poem” to “no memorization required 
or suggested, but time spent on free-choice activi- 
ties growing out of the study of the poem.” The 
pupils were tested by a variety of measures, some 
of them ingenious. They show that, while the re- 
quired memorization resulted in more memoriza- 
tion and better recollection of poems, the “activity” 
procedures were better liked by the children, had 
certain favorable concomitants, and secured more 
unrequired work at school and at home. 

No serious adverse criticism can be made of 
the experiment or the conclusions drawn. But this 
reviewer is not so much interested in how to mem- 
orize poetry as in why memorize poetry at all. Why 
should we go on refining our technique of teach- 
ing things which probably are not worth teaching? 
Granted that schools still require memorizing, are 
we to be satisfied with the status quo? Wouldn't 
we do well to launch scientific inquiries into the 
social and educational values of many of our tra- 
ditional academic practices? So, while the re- 
viewer confesses his admiration for the scholarly 
work of this investigation, he cannot but regret 
that this fine effort was not expended upon a prob- 
lem more vital. WALTER BARNES 


New York and the Seabury Investigation: 
A Digest and Interpretation, edited by 
Joun Dewey. New York: New York City 
Affairs Committee, 1933, 48 pages, $.25. 


In order to make available to voters, present 
and future, an interpretation of the most significant 
aspects of the recent investigation of the govern- 
ment of New York City, this pamplet has been pre- 
pared and distributed. A reading of its pages cer- 
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tainly makes the conventional civics text and class 
seem silly and futile, for the reader is faced by 
the inescapable facts that the Board of Estimate 
and Appointment, the Board of Aldermen, the 
mayor and heads of departments, and even the 
Board of Education are, per se, of very slight 
importance in the government of New York City. 
The actual government exists side by side with, 
independent of, and superior to the agencies estab- 
lished by the City Charter; this actual govern- 
ment consists of the county Democratic party lead- 
ers and their subordinates, who decide the really 
vital questions which affect the City and who see 
that the decisions become effective. And behind 
these men there are, on the one hand, the district 
organizations, and on the other hand, numerous in- 
terests seeking for favors and advantages or plain 
rights. But few New York City social-study teach- 
ers will have the temerity to use this information 
in their classes—which justifies to a great extent 
the pessimism that liberals and reformers feel re- 
garding the civic importance of the public schools, 


P. W. L. C. 


The Nations at Work, by Leonarp O, 
PACKARD, CHARLES P. SINNOTT, and 
Bruce Overton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933, viii+-696 pages, 
$1.72. 


Commercial and economic geography has been 
obliged to live down a stupid past of tedious and 
futile memorization of data that are of interest 
only to the specialist. The authors of the present 
volume have not succeeded in freeing their volume 
of this emphasis on information outcomes. But 
they have furnished an attractive, readable, and 
teachable book, and they have supplied questions 
and problems that should stimulate teachers and 
pupils to interesting cogitations. 


Intelligence: Its Manifestations and Meas- 
urement, by Paut L. Boynton. New 
York: D. Appleton Company, 1933, 466 


pages. 

This excellent book is designed to orient the 
“beginning student in the fields of intelligence test- 
ing and clinical psychology.” In four sections— 
I, The Nature of Intelligence; II, Intelligence 
Manifestations, Their Causes and Control; III, 
The Measurement of Intelligence; IV, The Ap- 
plications of Intelligence Measurement—the author 
advisedly and with rare judgment draws heavily 
upon extensive experimental data of the field. 

Lioyp N. YEPSEN 
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THE HISTORY 
re OF THE OU hear it asserted every now and then that “classroom instruc- 
OE RICAN tion is dominated by the textbook.’ You may think that this is 
= intended as a criticism of the textbook but if so you have missed the 
| BEARD ~BAGLEY real point of it. 

It is obvious that a textbook cannot of itself dominate. Somebody 
MODERN must allow it to do so or force it to do so. Somebody must be will- —_— 
ENGLISH ing to be dependent upon the book. Then and only then can it Vol 

dominate. _ 

TaELIBES. The statement we have quoted is made in disparagement of those 

THOMPSON instructional methods which result in the misuse of the book 

r and of those textbooks which aid and abet the continuance of 

those methods. It emphasizes the importance of better methods 
and better books in bringing about the better use of books, M 
‘Macmillan books assist good teaching P 

Macmillan books are designed to be servants in the house of 
education. They do not easily lend themselves to misuse be- eva 
cause they are based on the modern and not on the mechanical tior 
conception of teaching. They co-operate effectively without mat 
stifling teacher and pupil initiative. wns 
HAYES-MOON. WAYLAND Macmillan books are written by authors carefully selected 
ih from the educational field for their breadth of view, skill, and test 
bp “108. Y experience. In their books, these authors attend to those details cert 
id and aspects of the work of instruction with which the teacher var 
cannot be expected to concern herself. Where Macmillan books ling 
are used, there will you find good teaching. pur 
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